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UNIT    I:    THE    VALUE    OF   ADEQUATE    CAREER    PREPARATION 


RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


SECTION  II  — The  Cost  of  Quitting  School 

Earning  power  of  an  education. 

The  following  items  are  suggested  for  pos- 
sible introduction  into  this  section  of  the  unit: 

1.  By  the  time  the  early  school  dropout  reaches 
his  top  earning  power,  it  is  estimated  he  will 
be  making  30%  less  than  the  person  his 
own  age  who  completed  school. 

2.  American  figures  state  that  each  year  of 
high  school  adds  $238  a  year  to  income  and 
the  matriculation  year  alone  adds  $466  a 
year.  The  value  of  a  high  school  education 
over  a  grade  school  education  in  terms  of 
45  years  is  about  $42,000. 

3.  According  to  1959  Canadian  census  figures 
the  average  income  for  men  with  no  school- 
ing in  Canada  is  $1,648.     Graduation  from 


elementary  school  increases  this  amount  to 
$3,266.  Graduation  from  high  school  set  the 
average  figure  at  $4,638  and  from  university 
$7,046. 

4.  An  article  in  the  November  1962  issue  of 
"Changing  Times",  gives  the  following  earn- 
ing power  during  lifetime  on  an  educational 
basis,  as  released  in  1958  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Less  than  8  years  of  schooling $129,764 

8  years 181,695 

1-3  years  high  school 211,193 

4  years  high  school 257,557 

1-3  years  college 315,504 

4  years  college 435,242 


UNIT    II:    OCCUPATIONAL    EXPLORATION 


RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


SECTION  I,  A,  2(c) 

Automation 

Changes  in  production  methods  will  have  a 
vital  effect  upon  employment.  As  automation 
is  more  extensively  applied  many  jobs  presently 
available  may  well  disappear,  and  those  employed 
in  such  jobs  will  find  it  necessary  to  qualify  for 
and  obtain  new  employment.  This  will  require 
a  greater  degree  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  and  provision  for  retraining  of 
such  people. 

Some  results  of  automation : 

1.  Increased  productivity. 

2.  Development     of    methods    previously    con- 
sidered impossible. 

3.  Quality  control. 

4.  Increased  safety  of  workers. 

Automation  is  much  more  than  labor-saving 
and  paradoxically  even  when  it  saves  labor  it 
creates  jobs  through  its  stimulation  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary. 

Both  optimists  and  pessimists  often  claim 
that  automation  is  simply  the  latest  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  technological  means  for  removing 
the  burdens  of  work.  There  is  a  very  good  pos- 
sibility that  automation  is  so  different  in  degree 
as  to  be  a  profound  difference  in  kind,  and  that 
it  will  pose  unique  problems  for  society,  chal- 
lenging our  basic  values  and  the  ways  in  which 
we  express  and  enforce  them. 

In  order  to  understand  what  both  the  dif- 
ferences and  the  problems  are  and,  even  more, 
will  be,  we  have  to  know  something  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  automation  and  computers.  There 
are  two  important  classes  of  devices.  One  class, 
usually  referred  to  when  one  speaks  of  "auto- 
mation," is  made  up  of  devices  that  automatically 
perform  sensing  and  motor  tasks,  replacing  or 
improving  on  human  capacities  for  performing 
these  functions.  The  second  class,  usually  refer- 
red to  when  one  speaks  of  "computers",  is  com- 
posed of  devices  that  perform,  very  rapidly, 
routine  or  complex  logical  and  decision-making 
tasks,  replacing  or  improving  on  human  capacities 
for  performing  these  functions. 

Using  these  machines  does  not  merely  in- 
volve replacing  men  by  having  machines  do  tasks 
that  men  did  before.  It  is,  as  John  Diebold  says, 
a  way  of  "thinking  as  much  as  it  is  a  way  of 
doing  .  .  .  Tt  is  no  longer  necessary  to  think  in 


terms  of  individual  machines,  or  even  in  terms  of 
groups  of  machines;  instead,  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  practical  to  look  at  an  entire  production  or 
information-handling  process  as  an  integrated  sys- 
tem and  not  as  a  series  of  individual  steps".  For 
example,  if  the  building  trades  were  to  be  auto- 
mated, it  would  not  mean  inventing  machines  to 
do  the  various  tasks  now  done  by  men;  rather, 
buildings  would  be  redesigned  so  that  they  could 
be  built  by  machines.  One  might  invent  an  auto- 
matic bricklayer,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  hous- 
ing would  be  designed  so  that  bricks  would  not 
be  laid.  Automation  of  the  electronics  industry 
was  not  brought  about  through  the  invention  of 
automatic  means  for  wiring  circuits  but  through 
the  invention  of  essentially  wireless — i.e.,  printed- 
circuits  (though  today  there  are  automatic  circuit 
wirers  as  well). 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  auto- 
mation is  now  affecting  production  :- 

1.  A  steel-pipe  plant,  newly  automated,  is  able 
to  produce  four  times  as  much  pipe,  with 
only  1/3  the  number  of  workers  formerly 
used. 

2.  65%  more  automobiles  are  produced  today 
with  no  more  workers  than  in  1947. 

3.  Twelve  men  in  a  modern  steel  mill  will  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  steel  an  hour;  it  took  20  men 
to  do  the  same  job  in  1941. 

4.  In  the  chemical  industry,  output  rose  about 
27%  from  1956  to  1960,  while  number  of 
workers  shrank  by  14,000. 

5.  In  the  American  electrical  industry  employ- 
ment of  production  workers  dropped  from 
925,000  in  1953  to  836,000  in  February  1961 
— a  decline  of  10%  despite  an  increase  of 
21%  in  production  in  this  industry. 

6.  Instrument  production  has  enjoyed  a  major 
boom,  yet  today  there  are  30,000  fewer  pro- 
duction workers,  a  drop  of  15%,  than  there 
were  7  years  previous. 

7.  The  year  1960  was  almost  identical  with 
year  1950  in  terms  of  steel  production  and 
shipments,  yet  in  1960  in  the  United  States 
the  number  of  workers  averaged  461,800 
compared  with  540,000  in  1950 — a  decline  of 
almost  80,000  or  nearly  15%.  In  this  in- 
dustry the  average  work  week  was  35.7  hours 
in  1960,  compared  with  an  average  of  39.0 
hours  in  1950. 

8.  In  Japan,  a  new  locomotive  travels  so  fast 
(124  m.p.h.)  that  human  engineers  cannot 
control  its  progress  safely;  computers  direct 


Ihe   trains,   with   speeds  and  slowdowns   for 
stops  programmed  on  tape. 

9.  Computer  controls  in  a  New  York  city  garage 
allow  270  cars  to  be  parked  electronically  by 
a  woman  attendant  who  never  leaves  her 
chair. 

10.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  use  a  computer  which 
can  handle  up  to  10  requests  per  second,  or 
3,600  per  hour.  T.C.A.  also  has  a  computer 
that  holds  every  available  seat  reservation 
for  a  year  on  a  memory  tape.  The  machines 
process  it  as  instructed  into  a  form  in  which 
all  the  facts  come  together  as  a  logical  con- 
clusion. 

11.  Department  stores,  such  as  Eatons  and  Simp- 
sons in  Toronto,  used  computers  to  help  shop- 
pers decide  what  to  send  Aunty  Ethel  for 
Christmas.  Customers  jotted  down  the  age, 
sex,  relationship,  and  hobbies  of  the  recipient, 
and  out  popped   10  gift  suggestions. 

A  few  examples  of  what  machines  already 
do  in:- 

Stores: — Take  orders  and  fill  them.  Read 
cash  register  tapes  at  day's  end,  record  what  was 
sold,  the  money  taken  in,  the  stock  that  needs 
to  be  replaced.  Take  paper  money  and  make 
change. 

Banks: — Sort  checks.  Debit  and  credit  de- 
positor's account.    Make  out  monthly  statements. 

Government: — (U.S.)  Audit  135  million 
Social  Security  accounts.  Scan  income  tax  re- 
turns for  errors  and  unusually  large  deductions. 
Aim  and  fire  missiles.  Track  space  satellites. 
Play  "war  games"  to  lay  out  new  strategies.  Sort 
and  handle  mail.  Plot  the  course  of  storms,  send 
weather  maps  across  the  nation. 

Airlines  and  Railroads: — Make  reservations. 
Guide  planes  in  "blind"  takeoffs  and  landings. 
Control  the  movement  of  trains.  Schedule  freight 
and  keep  accounts  for  railroads  and  truck  lines. 

Cities: — Turn  lights  on  and  off  as  needed, 
with  electronic  "eyes"  that  react  to  darkness, 
whether  due  to  nightfall,  early  twilight,  storms, 
or  other  causes. 

Manufacturing: — Guide  with  punched  tape, 
tools  that  turn  out  parts  for  autos,  planes,  mis- 
siles, and  other  things  at  a  fraction  of  their  for- 
mer cost.  Run,  by  computer,  steel  rolling  mills, 
oil-refinery  systems. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  another 
effect  caused  by  these  changing  methods  of  pro- 
duction will  be  consideration  of  the  length  of  the 
work  week.  It  seems  highly  probable  one  solu- 
tion offered  for  unemployment  will  be  a  shorter 
work  week.  This  in  turn  will  mean  more  leisure 
time,  if  adopted,  and  possible  social  problems. 
Perhaps  the  school  will  need  to  consider  what  it 
can  do  to  encourage  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the 


situation  the  student  may  face  in  his  employment 
experience. 

Current  thinking  amongst  personnel  people 
in  industry  suggest  that  employees  of  the  future 
must  be  adaptable,  since  technological  develop- 
ments may  affect  the  nature  of  the  job  the  person 
is  doing,  and  he  must  be  prepared  both  physically 
and  emotionally  to  do  something  else. 

SECTION  I,  A,  2(d) 

Trends  in  Training  and  Employment 

1.  Increasing  demand  by  employers  for  higher 
basic  education  is  due  to:- 

(a)  complexity  of  the  industrial  machine; 

(b)  fewer  jobs  of  an  unskilled  nature; 

(c)  tendency  towards  an  older  starting  age, 
and  consequent  maturity  of  applicant; 

(d)  improved  methods  of  production,  due 
partially  to  application  of  principles  of 
automation. 

2.  Industrial  and  general  economic  development 
increasingly  dependent  upon  a  supply  of 
adequately  trained  staff,  particularly  at  the 
technical  level. 

(a)  present  shortages  being  filled  in  large 
measure  by  immigrants;  this  source  of 
supply  is  uncertain  because  of  demands 
"at  home". 

(b)  training  facilities  in  Canada  have  been 
limited  though  much  is  being  considered 
as  steps  to  overcome  shortages;  e.g.  new 
institutes  of  technology  in  Edmonton,  in 
Saskatchewan,  in  Manitoba. 

3.  Trends  over  the  next  ten  years  seem  likely 
to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  continuing  rapid  growth  in  white-collar 
occupations,  particularly  the  professions: 
Estimate  number  of  engineers:  Russia, 
900,000;  United  States,  750,000;  Can- 
ada, 45,000  (approximately  V£  of  what  it 
should  be  on  a  pro  rata  basis). 

(b)  among  blue-collar  workers,  slower  growth 
in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations 
and  likely  decrease  in  unskilled  occupa- 
tions; a  faster  than  average  growth 
among  service  workers;  and  a  further 
decline  in  employment  opportunities 
among  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

(c)  semi-skilled  workers,  currently  the  larg- 
est group,  will  increase  at  a  slower  rate, 
because  technological  advances  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  gains  in  produc- 
tion without  corresponding  increases  in 
the  number  of  unskilled  workers. 

(d)  The  clerical  worker  group,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  will  continue  to  grow 
somewhat  faster  than  the  labor  force  as 
a  whole,  even  though  some  of  the  less 
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skilled  jobs  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
automation. 

(e)  the  anticipated  rise  in  employment  of 
construction  workers  and  the  growing: 
need  for  skilled  maintenance  men  and 
repairmen  who  can  install  and  care  for 
increasingly  complicated  machinery  and 
equipment  will  cause  the  skilled  workers 
and  foremen  groups  to  increase  during 
the  1960's  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  labor  force. 

(f)  demand  for  service  workers  include  such 
workers  as  employees  in  private  homes, 
waiters  and  cooks  in  restaurants,  eleva- 
tor operators,  guards,  and  policemen  will 
remain  high.  With  rising  income  levels 
and  growing  population  this  group  will 
increase  probably  faster  than  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole. 

(g)  the  spectacular  growth  in  the  profes- 
sional-technical worker  group  is  expected 
to  continue,  largely  because  technological 
advance  will  greatly  increase  the  need 
for  engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians. 
The  American  picture  indicates  that 
twice  the  number  of  engineers  will  be 
required  in  1970  over  the  total  of  750,- 
000-800,000  in  1957.  It  is  estimated 
that  four  technicians  are  required  to  one 
engineer  in  industry. 

(h)  in  the  United  States,  the  agriculture  pic- 
ture shows  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
farmers  and  farm  workers  due  to  such 
factors  as  modern  machinery,  scientific 
methods,  chemical  fertilizers,  better  food- 
product  seeds,  and  improved  breeds  of 
cattle  and  hogs.  Comparative  figures 
show  number  of  American  farmers  to 
have  shrunk  from  11  '/•>  million  in  1910 
to  7*/)  million  in  1950.  Another  way  of 
putting  it:  the  farmer  of  90  years  ago 
could  supply  enough  food  for  only  6 
people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
eating  much  more,  especially  meat  and 
meat  products.  In  Canada,  there  are 
21%  fewer  people  engaged  in  mining, 
farming  and  similar  work  than  10  years 
ago. 

(i)  another  result  of  our  expanding  technol- 
ogy is  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  unskilled 
labors  to  the  labor  force  as  a  whole.  Al- 
though factory  production — particularly 
of  durable  goods  (electronic  equipment  to 
nondurable  good  food,  tobacco,  textiles) 
— is  continuing  to  rise,  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  will  be  replacing  unskilled 
workers  in  more  and  more  industries. 

Some  Trends  in  Labor  Force  Participation 

1.  More  and  more  women  are  working,  parti- 
cularly those  aged  35  to  64.  The  shift  of 
population    to   the   cities   and   the   increased 


importance  of  such  occupations  as  clerical 
work,  selling,  and  teaching  provide  more  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women.  Also,  the 
many  new  labor-saving  devices  provide 
women  with  more  time  and  consequently  they 
seek  employment  outside  the  home.  Another 
factor  is  the  present  rapid  increase  in  pur- 
chase of  homes  and  luxury  items,  and  the 
need  to  pay  for  them.  Two  incomes  seem 
better  than  one. 

2.  Decline  in  the  proportion  of  young  people 
working.  Longer  schooling  delays  the  entry 
of  today's  youth  into  the  job  world,  a  trend 
that  is  expected  to  increase. 

3.  Decline  in  the  proportion  of  men  over  65 
that  is  working.  Extension  and  improve- 
ment of  pension  systems  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  an  increasing  number  of  older  people 
to  retire. 

SECTION  II,  B 

Basic  Outline  For  The  Study  Of  An  Occupation 

1.  History  and  Importance 

(a)  history  of  the  occupation  with  particular 
attention  to  its  development  in  Canada. 

(b)  value  of  the  occupation  to  society. 

(c)  demand  for  workers;  this  would  include 
trends  that  will  influence  the  number  of 
workers  needed  in  the  occupation. 

(d)  distribution  of  employment  throughout 
Canada;  this  would  include  information 
concerning  the  local  situation. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Work 

(a)  description  of  the  work  actually  per- 
formed by  reference  to  a  typical  day. 

(b)  challenge  of  the  work,  mentally  and 
physically. 

3.  Working  Conditions 

(a)  hours  of  employment:  daily,  weekly, 
overtime,  shiftwork,  vacations,  laws  re- 
garding regulations  in  employment. 

(b)  regularity  of  employment. 

(c)  health  and  accident  hazards. 

(d)  professional  and  union  organizations  and 
their  importance  in  the  life  of  the  worker. 

(e)  typical  places  of  employment. 
4.    Qualifications  needed 

(a)  age;  state  what  age,  if  any,  is  required 
for  entrance,  for  retirement. 

(b)  sex — what  opportunities  for  employment 
are  there  for  both  sexes. 

(c)  special  physical  requirements;  height, 
strength,  endurance,  good  hearing,  good 
eye-sight. 


(d)  special  personality  traits  desired:  initi- 
ative, persistence,  ability  to  cooperate, 
leadership,  emotional  stability. 

(e)  certification  or  licence  required. 

5.  Preparation  needed 

(a)  education  requirements:  this  should  in- 
clude a  definite  detailed  statement  of 
the  required  minimum  education  re- 
quired, school  subjects,  needed  for  suc- 
cessful performance  of  duties. 

(b)  special  training  necessary  or  desirable. 

(c)  cost  of  educational  and  training  prepar- 
ation. 

(d)  length  of  time  needed  for  training  and 
education. 

(e)  training  and  educational  centers. 

(f)  on  the  job  training  opportunities. 

6.  Methods  of  entering  the  occupation:  appli- 
cation letter,  application  forms,  personal  inter- 
views, probationary  period,  necessity  or  de- 
sirability of  experience. 

7.  Earning  power 

(a)  starting  salary. 

(b)  average  earnings  of  experienced  workers. 

(c)  exceptional  earnings  possible. 

(d)  life-length  of  the  occupation. 

(e)  pensions,  unemployment  compensation, 
retirement  schemes. 

(f)  regulations  of  unions  and  other  organi- 
zations concerning  remuneration. 

8.  Advancement  and  Outlook 

(a)  lines  of  promotion. 

(b)  opportunities  for  supervisory  or  admin- 
istration jobs  in  the  field. 

(c)  the  question  of  automation  as  it  applies 
to  this  occupation. 

9.  Related  occupations  to  which  the  job  may 
lead 

(a)  jobs  similar  in  nature  to  the  work  per- 
formed. 

(b)  jobs  similar  in  nature  to  the  working 
conditions. 

(c)  jobs  that  demand  similar  but  not  as  much 
education  and  training. 

10.    Opportunities  for  women  in  the  occupation 

(a)  traditional  position  of  women  concern- 
ing the  occupation. 

(b)  opportunities  for  advancement  for  wom- 
en in  the  occupation. 


(c)  restrictions  (if  any)  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  women. 

11.    Some  sources  of  occupational  information 

(a)  workers  in  the  occupation  (interviews, 
observations) . 

(b)  professional  associations,  unions. 

(c)  publications:  magazines,  occupational 
monographs,  government  publications, 
calendars  of  universities,  trade  schools. 

(d)  work  experience. 

(e)  occupational  information  files  in  schools 
and  libraries. 

(f)  visual  programmes:  motion  pictures, 
filmstrips,  recordings,  radio  and  tele- 
vision programmes. 

(g)  guidance  programmes  in  the  schools; 
career  days,  field  trips,  guest  speakers. 


SECTION  III  —  Investigation   of   an   Industry 

NOTE: — The  present  trend  in  career  planning 
seems  to  be  toward  the  investigation  of  an 
industry  or  industrial  establishment.  Ad- 
vancement may  be  through  the  industry 
rather  than  in  the  original  occupational 
choice.  For  this  reason  the  study  of  an 
industry  is  included.  Many  outlines  are 
available  for  this  type  of  study.  Included 
here  is  a  detailed  one  developed  on  the  oil 
industry  in  Alberta  which  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  build  the  study  of  an  in- 
dustry. 

Basic  Outline  For  The  Study  Of  An  Industry :- 

1.  History  and  Importance 

(a)  history  of  the  industry;  this  would  in- 
clude particular  attention  to  its  develop- 
ment in  Canada. 

(b)  significance  of  the  industry  to  Canada's 
economic  development. 

2.  Members  of  the  team  or  industrial  organi- 
zation 

(a)  types  of  employment  represented  in  the 
industry. 

(b)  possibilities  for  part-time  or  holiday  em- 
ployment. 

(c)  entry  occupations. 

(d)  lines  of  advancement. 

3.  Working  conditions 

(a)  variety  of  working  conditions  repre- 
sented in  the  industry. 

(b)  associations  among  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry. 


(c)  union  membership  and  the  worker. 

(d)  health  and  accident  hazards. 

(e)  opportunities  for  travel. 
Remuneration  and  related  areas 

(a)  beginning  salaries  in  the  industry. 

(b)  prospects  for  advancement  in  the  in- 
dustry to  positions  which  offer  substan- 
tial financial  returns. 

(c)  provisions  for  pensions,  retirement 
schemes,  fringe  benefits. 

(d)  stability  of  employment,  layoffs,  strikes, 
rapid  turnover  of  workers. 

Educational  opportunities 

(a)  training  beginners  on  the  jobs. 

(b)  opportunities  for  employees  to  take 
special  courses. 

(c)  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  in- 
dustry. 

Outlook 

(a)  future  of  the  industry  with  respect  to 
probable  demand  for  its  products  and/or 
services. 

(b)  the  effect  of  automation  on  the  various 
occupations  in  the  industry. 


(c)  indications  as  to  the  future  employment 
picture  in  that  industry. 

Employment  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
industry 

(a)  traditional  position  of  women  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

(b)  opportunities  for  advancement  for  wom- 
en to  positions  which  would  offer  sub- 
stantial financial  returns. 

(c)  restrictions  if  and  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  women  in  the  industry. 

Sources  of  industrial  information 

(a)  publications 

(b)  interviews  with  workers 

(c)  plant  visits 

(d)  visual  aids,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures, 
television  programmes,  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial organization 

(e)  files  of  industrial  information  in  schools, 
libraries,  career  days  organized  by  the 
schools 

(f)  guest  speakers 

(g)  part-time  employment  in  the  industry. 


UNIT    IV:    THE    INDIVIDUAL   AND    THE    JOB 


RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


SECTION  I 

Analysis  of  Interests  and  Abilities 

The  Occupations  Course  should  provide  for 
the  study  of  interests  as  related  to  occupational 
choice  since  interest  factors  influence  future  work. 
Interests  are  powerful  motivators  and,  therefore, 
important  elements  in  occupational  choice.  A 
person  who  likes  something  has  an  interest  in  that 
area,  generally  a  learned  and  cultivated  interest. 
But  people  have  many  latent  interests,  interests 
of  which  they  may  be  unaware  at  the  moment, 
but  which  they  may  develop  through  new  activ- 
ities. People  do  not  have  a  single  interest.  Their 
interests  branch  out  in  many  directions,  and  some 
individuals  have  a  greater  variety  than  others. 
Cataloging  the  interests  of  an  individual  is  likely 
to  suggest  some  pattern;  it  will  not  necessarily 
be  clear  cut,  but  will  indicate  in  a  general  way 
how  more  intense  interests  dominate  the  less  in- 
tense interests. 

Most  adults  can  name  many  of  their  interests, 
things  they  like  to  do.  However,  life  is  so  com- 
plex that  they  will  forget  to  mention  some  of  their 
interests  and  eliminate  others  as  relics  of  the  past. 
Lists  of  interests  help  to  recall  some  of  the  activ- 
ities in  which  they  have  indulged  and  which  may 
have  been  forgotten. 

Real  interests  of  persons  are  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  their  hobbies.  A  hobby  is  selected  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  self-expression.  Some 
hobbyists  are  talented  and  can  turn  out  beautiful 
work  that  is  admired  by  recognized  authorities. 
Others  have  little  talent  for  their  chosen  hobby, 
but  great  stick-to-it-ive-ness.  They  may  work  at 
it  vigorously  and  produce  quantities  of  second-rate 
products.  In  either  case  self-expression  is  the 
motivating  force.  They  produce  what  they  think 
is  good.  They  like  to  use  the  tools  and  materials 
required.  Their  work  is  fun  and  quieting  to  the 
nerves. 

Counsellors  and  teachers  must  realize  that 
interest  and  ability  are  not  synonymous.  Some- 
times they  confuse  the  two  and  suggest  occupa- 
tions on  a  basis  of  an  interest  inventory  alone. 
It  is  well  to  stress  constantly  the  difference  be- 
tween a  stated  absorbing  interest  and  a  developed 
skill.  Consider,  for  example,  two  persons  who 
have  a  deep  interest  in,  and  appreciation  for  music. 
One  may  be  an  accomplished  piano  player.  The 
other  may  have  no  talent  whatever  for  producing 
music  in  any  form.  The  first  might  find  employ- 
ment playing  the  piano,  and  the  second  might 
work  as  a  music  critic,  provided  he  met  other 
necessary  qualifications  for  such  a  job. 

High  school  seniors  have  developed  many 
interest  patterns.    Those  who  are  nearing  gradu- 


ation, taking  specialized  training,  or  contemplating 
employment  are  eager  to  learn  about  jobs  in  line 
with  their  interests.  Interest  inventories,  stim- 
ulate student  thinking  about  occupations,  but  must 
be  tempered  with  any  limiting  factors  that  con- 
cern personality,  physical  condition,  aptitudes, 
abilities,  skills,  and  financial  backing.  By  dis- 
covering his  interests  early  enough,  a  high  school 
student  can  gain  motivation  for  his  work;  plan 
his  vocational,  educational,  and  social  goals  and 
learn  to  what  extent  his  abilities  support  his  inter- 
ests. His  interests  will  influence  his  choice  of 
elective  courses,  school  activities,  college  or  special- 
ized school  for  training,  for  employment,  place  of 
employment,  use  of  leisure  time,  and  new  interests. 

Teachers  must  learn  how  to  arouse  interest 
in  order  to  discover  special  interests  when  dealing 
with  reticence,  shyness,  indifference,  or  inactivity 
on  the  part  of  students.  Interests  change  as  an 
individual  grows  older;  some  are  real  and  lasting, 
but  others  are  temporary  and  short-lived.  For 
example,  one  sequence  of  interests  from  childhood 
to  old  age  might  be:  playthings,  games,  hobbies, 
clothes,  sports,  skills,  opposite  sex,  jobs,  mar- 
riage, home,  interior  decoration,  family  life,  clubs, 
travel,  grandchildren,  and  retirement.  Deep- 
seated  interests  begin  early  and  tend  to  persist 
through  life  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
come  to  the  surface  many  times  in  different  as- 
pects. A  real  interest  in  music  for  example, 
though  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  warrant  earn- 
ing a  living  by  music,  may  give  a  person  life-long 
enjoyment  through  playing  instruments  at  home, 
group  singing,  and  listening  to  concerts,  radio, 
television,  and  recordings. 

In  the  study  of  interests,  therefore,  the  first 
step  it  to  catalog  them,  or  make  an  inventory  of 
them.  The  second  step  is  to  recognize  .the  pat- 
tern of  interests  that  are  cataloged.  The  third 
step  is  to  interpret  such  an  interest  pattern  in 
terms  of  occupational  possibilities.  This  step  is 
not  a  simple  one  because  occupations  do  not  cata- 
logue readily  in  terms  of  interest  patterns.  The 
individual  holding  the  job  often  determines  the 
pattern.  For  example,  in  law  work,  one  lawyer 
may  use  a  dramatic  approach  in  the  courtroom, 
another  may  do  desk  work  (conveyancing)  only, 
and  another  may  have  many  social  obligations. 
The  fourth  step  is  to  try  to  pair  abilities,  apti- 
tudes and  personality  traits  with  interests  in  order 
to  understand  the  areas  wherein  greatest  chances 
of  success  seems  to  lie. 

Finding  out  what  abilities  a  pupil  apparently 
has  should  help  him  in  two  ways.  First,  it  should 
be  of  assistance  to  him  in  deciding  what  kinds  of 
work  he  might  be  able  to  do;  secondly,  it  should 
help  him  in  determining  what  further  pre-job 
training  he  should  have. 
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Abilities 

Ability  means  "power  to  perform".  The  pupil 
may  have  high  ability  in  certain  fields,  just  aver- 
age ability  in  some,  and  in  other  fields  he  may 
rate  very  low.  If,  as  compared  with  others  in 
his  age  group,  he  has  high  ability  in  a  particular 
field  and  has  not  had  more  than  average  training 
in  it,  he  can  probably  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
has  special  talent — special  aptitude — in  that  field. 
This  means  that  he  will  be  building  on  a  real 
strength  and  not  on  a  weakness  if  he  selects  goals 
and  plans  his  vocational  program  to  make  use  of 
such  an  advantage. 


Academic  Intelligence 

This  term  refers  to  capacity  to  handle  aca- 
demic subjects,  to  deal  with  abstract  ideas,  and 
to  solve  quickly  and  accurately  problems  involving 
words  and  figures.  Better  than  average  academic 
intelligence  is  necessary  for  success  in  most  uni- 
versitv  courses. 


Aptitudes 

These  are  potentialities  or  head  starts  in  cer- 
tain directions  which  perhaps  are  passed  on  to  the 
individual  through  heredity  or  developed  in  his 
early  years.  We  know  that  some  people  have  a 
mechanical  bent,  others  are  "born  artists",  still 
others  have  a  "flair  for  music" ;  and  sometimes 
they  have  these  special  strengths  though  they 
have  not  had  any  special  education  or  training 
along  such  lines.     In  the  same  way,  others  lack 


certain  aptitudes;  they  "cannot  tell  one  musical 
note  from  another",  are  "all  thumbs"  when  as- 
sembling something,  have  "no  head  for  figures", 
and  so  on.  It  would  be  useful  for  the  student 
to  discover  just  where  he  stands  as  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  age  or  other  group  with  respect 
to  different  aptitudes.  Such  an  understanding 
will  help  greatly  in  developing  a  vocational  plan. 
At  this  age,  many  students  are  not  consciously 
aware  of  their  aptitudes ;  this  section  of  the  course 
is  intended  to  do  this. 

Interests 

This  term  refers  to  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  good  work  without  a  liking  for  what 
one  is  doing.  When  he  is  active  at  something 
he  likes  to  do,  the  time  goes  by  quickly,  and  when 
he  has  aptitude  and  ability  in  the  field  of  his 
interests,  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
activity.  Needless  to  say,  he  cannot  at  all  times 
do  only  the  things  he  is  interested  in  doing.  To 
some  extent,  however,  he  can  choose  many  of  his 
activities,  and  knowledge  of  the  direction  and 
strength  of  his  true  interests  is,  therefore,  import- 
ant when  selecting  goals  and  developing  a  voca- 
tional plan. 

Some  interests  may  be  related  to  the  eleven 
divisions  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics' 
Standard  Industrial  Classification.  The  division 
may  help  counsellors  and  teachers  to  make  com- 
parisons. In  the  following  tables  such  relation- 
ships are  shown  for  the  purposes  of  suggestion 
only.  They  should  not  be  confused  with  the  classi- 
fication of  occupations  in  Unit  II. 


DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


INTERESTS 


APTITUDES 


Division  I 

AGRICULTURE 


Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Computational 


Commercial 

Computational 

Inventive 

Manual 

Managerial 

Mechanical 


Division  II 
FORESTRY 


Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 


Computational 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Scientific 


Division  111 

FISHING  AND  TRAPPING 


Outdoor 
Mechanical 


Commercial 

Manual 

Mechanical 


Division  IV 

MINES,  QUARRIES,  AND 
OIL  WELLS 


Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Scientific 


Commercial 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Scientific 


Division  V 

MANUFACTUU1NG 


Mechanical 
Computational 


Computational 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Creative 

Academic 
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DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


INTERESTS 


APTITUDES 


Division  VI 

Mechanical 

Computational 

CONSTRUCTION 

Computational 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Division  VII 

Mechanical 

Computational 

TRANSPORTATION, 

Outdoor 

Managerial 

COMMUNICATION 

Manual 

AND  OTHERS 

Mechanical 
Manipulative 

Division  VIII 

Persuasive 

Commercial 

TRADE 

Clerical 

Managerial 
Sales 

Division  IX 

Persuasive 

Commercial 

FINANCE,   INSURANCE,   AND 

Clerical 

Managerial 

REAL  ESTATE 

Sales 

Division  X 

Academic 

Managerial 

COMMUNITY,  BUSINESS,  AND 

Literary 

Musical 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Artistic 

Academic 

Social 

Social 

Musical 

Leadership 
Artistic 

Division  XI 

Academic 

Academic 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Social 

Social 

AND  DEFENSE 

Persuasive 

Leadei'ship 

The  following  is  an  alternative  and  suggested  plan  for  comparisons: 

INTERESTS  PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Division  I 

AGRICULTURE 


Commercial 

Computational 

Creative 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Outdoor 


Cooperative 

Initiative 

Patience 

Sound  judgment 

Willing    to     work 

hard. 

Versatility 

Accuracy 

Imagination 

Creativeness 

Mechanical  ability 


extremelv 


Division  II 
FORESTRY 


Computational 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Outdoor 

Scientific 


Willingness  to  work  alone  at 

times. 

Love  of  the  outdoors. 

Good  health. 

Stamina 

Keen  sense  of  direction. 

Leadership  ability. 


Division  III 

FISHING  AND  TRAPPING 


Commercial 
Manual 
Mechanical 
Outdoor 


Willingness  to  work  alone  at 

times. 

Love  of  the  outdoors. 

Good  health  and  stamina. 
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DOMINION    BUREAU    OF    STATISTICS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


INTEREST 


PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


Division  IV 

Commercial 

Ability  to  get  along  well  with 

MINES,  QUARRIES,  AND 

Managerial 

people. 

OIL  WELLS 

Manual 

Leadership 

Mechanical 

Ability   to   think,   speak   and 

Outdoor 

write  clearly. 

Scientific 

Resourcefulness 
Initiative 
Reliability 
Good  judgment. 
Sense  of  responsibility. 

Division  V 

Computational 

Well  educated. 

MANUFACTURING 

Managerial 

Good  ability. 

Manual 

Co-operative 

Mechanical 

Must  not  mind  routine  work. 

Creative 

Manual  dexterity. 

Academic 

Good  eye-hand  co-ordination. 

Neatness 

Physical  stamina. 

Ability    to   follow    directions. 

Division  VI 

CONSTRUCTION 


Computational 
Managerial 
Manual 
Mechanical 


Manual  dexterity. 
Ability 

Eye-hand  co-ordination. 
Mechanical  aptitude. 
Accuracy 
Neatness 
Patience 
Artistic  sense. 
Drawing  ability. 
Physical  stamina. 
Eye  for  straight  lines  and  pro- 
portions. 

Ability  to  visualize  the  rela- 
tionship of  parts. 
Scientific  interests. 
Ability  to  follow  oral  and  writ- 
ten orders  and  directions. 


Division  VII 

TRANSPORTATION, 

COMMUNICATION 

AND  OTHER  UTILITIES 


Computational 

Managerial 

Manual 

Mechanical 

Manipulative 


Ability    to    work    well    with 

other  people. 

Ability  to  deal  tactfully  with 

many  types  of  people. 

Interest  in  people. 

Attractive    appearance    and 

personality. 

Good  speaking  voice. 

Ability  to  react  promptly  to 

oral  or  written  directions. 

Excellent    physical    condition. 

Finger  dexterity. 

Manual  dexterity. 

Initiative 

Resourcefulness 

Accuracy 

Objectivity 
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DOMINION    BUREAU    OF    STATISTICS 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


INTEREST 


PERSONAL   QUALIFICATIONS 


Division  VIII 
TRADE 


Commercial 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Persuasive 

Sales 


Thorough  knowledge   of  cost 

and  quality  of  goods. 

Ability   to   bargain   skillfully, 

sales  ability. 

Pleasing  personality. 

Tact 

Patience 

Interest  in  people. 

Good  memory. 

Facility  with  numbers. 

Aesthetic  sense. 


Division  IX 

FINANCE,   INSURANCE, 
REAL  ESTATE 


AND 


Commercial 

Managerial 

Clerical 

Persuasive 

Sales 


High  intelligence. 

Ability   to   think,    speak   and 

write  clearly. 

Aptitude  for  mathematics. 

Ability  to  work  with  all  types 

of  people. 

Neat  appearance  and  work. 

Courtesy 

Tact 

Pleasant  personality. 

Accuracy 

Patience 

Persuasiveness 

Enjoy  talking  with  people. 


Division  X 

COMMUNITY,  BUSINESS,  AND 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Managerial 

Leadership 

Literary 

Academic 

Social 

Artistic 

Musical 


Ability    to    deal    with    many 

types  of  people. 

Ability  to  work  quickly. 

Cleanliness 

Courtesy 

Sociability 

Good  health 

Accuracy 

Writing  talent. 

Creative  ability. 

Imagination 

Persistence 

Enthusiasm 

Resourcefulness 

Patience 

Persuasive  ability. 

Diplomacy 

Dexterity 

Ability  to  take  criticism. 

Sense  of  style. 


Division  XI 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  DEFENSE 


Academic 

Social 

Leadership 

Persuasive 

Outdoor 


Initiative 

Dedication 

Courage 

Physical  fitness 

Ability  to  work  with  all  types 

of  people. 

Ability  to  adjust  to  change. 

Keen  sense  of  responsibility. 

Facility  for  mathematics. 

Discipline 

Professional  competence. 

Honor  and  integrity. 

Loyalty 

Honesty 

Ability  to  follow  instruction. 
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Differential  Aptitude  Test  Battery 

The  Differential  Aptitude  Tests  represent 
an  attempt  to  measure  a  number  of  relatively 
distinct  abilities  thought  to  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  assessing-  the  potentialities  of  high  school 
students. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  "to  provide  an 
integrated,  scientific  and  well-standardized  pro- 
cedure for  measuring  abilities  of  boys  and  girls 
in  grades  eight  through  twelve  for  purposes  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance". 

The  term  "differential"  implies  not  only  that 
the  tests  measure  different  abilities  but  also  that 
differences  in  score  level  within  a  single  indi- 
vidual's profile  are  likely  to  be  significant  and 
interpretable. 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  tests 
and  indicate  the  probable  factorial  composition  of 
each,  based  largely  upon  Fruchter's  study. 

Verbal  Reasoning  presents  a  series  of  verbal 
analogies'  items  which  probably  measure  a  com- 
bination of  the  "verbal  ability"  and  "deductive 
reasoning"  factors.  In  any  event  it  is  a  good 
measure  of  the  student's  ability  to  handle  complex 
logical  relationships  which  can  be  stated  in  verbal 
terms,  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  largely  a  measure 
of  "intelligence"  as  this  is  ordinarily  conceived. 

Numerical  Ability  presents  a  series  of  rela- 
tively simple  numerical  problems  requiring  a 
minimum  of  arithmetic  reasoning.  It  is  thus 
cjiiefly  a  measure  of  mental  computational  skill, 
but  it  also  may  measure  specific  educational 
achievement  in  simple  mathematics  because  it 
contains  some  problems  involving  square  and  cube 
roots,  solving  proportions,  and  evaluation  of  frac- 
tions. The  score  on  this  test  may  be  combined 
with  that  obtained  in  the  Verbal  Reasoning  test 
to  obtain  some  indication  of  academic  aptitude. 

Abstract  Reasoning  requires  the  student  to 
indicate  which  of  a  series  of  choices  properly 
carries  out  the  logical  development  exhibited  by 
a  sequence  of  figures.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
nonverbal  measure  of  reasoning  ability.  This 
intention  was  well  realized  in  the  test,  but  factorial 
studies  show  that  to  some  extent  it  is  also  a 
measure  of  the  student's  ability  to  visualize 
spatial  patterns  and  shapes;  this  undoubtedly  ex- 
plains in  part  its  correlation  with  another  test, 
Space  Relations. 

Space  Relations  utilizes  the  familiar  "unfolded 
oaper  boxes"  technique  and  measures  chiefly  the 
ability  to  visualize  objects  and  forms  in  two  or 


three  dimensions.     This   type  of  test  is   widely 
used. 

Mechanical  Reasoning  asks  the  subject  to 
answer  simple  questions  in  what  someone  has 
called  "barnyard  physics",  based  on  pictures  show- 
ing thrown  balls,  gears,  levers,  propellers.  It 
probably  measures  a  combination  of  "mechanical 
experience"  and  ability  to  visualize  in  two  or  three 
dimensions. 

Clerical  Speed  and  Accuracy  requires  the  sub- 
ject to  make  quick  comparisons  of  arbitrary  pat- 
terns of  letters  and  numbers;  it  measures  what 
has  usually  been  called  the  "perceptual"  factor  or, 
more  specifically,  the  ability  to  scan  visual  mater- 
ials rapidly  and  locate  designated  items. 

The  spelling  subtest  of  Language  Usage  re- 
quires the  subject  to  indicate  whether  each  of 
100  words  is  spelled  right  or  wrong.  In  addition 
to  a  component  of  verbal  knowledge,  this  subtest 
probably  contains  a  highly  specific  component  of 
spelling  ability.  The  second  subtest  of  Language 
Usage  asks  the  student  to  find  "errors"  (gram- 
mar, punctuation,  or  spelling)  in  a  series  of  Eng- 
lish sentences.  Like  the  spelling  subtest,  this 
subtest  measures  both  general  verbal  knowledge 
and  a  specific  factor,  knowledge  of  "correct"  Eng- 
lish usage. 

In  the  area  of  multifactor  guidance  tests,  the 
D.A.T.  is  the  only  currently  available  battery 
ready  for  use  in  counselling  and,  therefore,  merits 
serious  consideration  for  use  in  high  school  testing 
programs.  The  tests  are  the  product  of  careful 
scientific  research  in  test  construction,  in  norm- 
ing,  and  validation.  Because  of  the  hundreds  of 
validity  coefficents  and  other  statistics  which  are 
available  to  the  user  of  this  test,  it  would  be  worth- 
while for  guidance  personnel  to  read  closely  "Coun- 
selling From  Profiles:  A  Casebook  for  the 
D.A.T.  st". 

There  is  ample  illustration  as  to  the  use  of 
D.A.T.  scores  in  a  variety  of  situations.  Course 
grades  are  predictable  and  achievement  test  scores 
even  more  so,  presumably  because  of  the  greater 
reliability.  D.A.T.  scores  appear  to  differentiate 
groups  tested  in  high  school  who  went  on  to  vari- 
ous educational  and  vocational  careers. 

At  the  present  time,  it  can  be  said  that,  con- 
sidering the  tests  themselves  and  all  the  sup- 
porting data,  the  D.A.T.  constitutes  the  best  avail- 
able foundation  battery  for  measuring  the  chief 
intellectual  abilities  and  learned  skills  which  one 
needs  to  take  account  of  in  high  school  counselling. 

Taken,  in  part,  from  The  Fifth  Mental  Mea- 
surements Yearbook  by  Buros. 


SECTION  II 

Relationship  of  Social  and  Emotional 
Characteristics  to  the  Job 

A.     1.    (c)   Effect  Upon  Occupation  Choice 

1.    Characteristics  required  for  suc- 
cess by: 

(a)  Doctor 

— courage  to  make  decisions 
and  to  stand  by  them 

— leadership 

— patience 

— optimism 

— equanimity 

— idealism 

— honesty 

— ability  to  have  people  be- 
lieve in  you 

— should  have  liking  for  peo- 
ple and  a  desire  to  help 
them 

(b)  Stenographer 

— manual  dexterity 
— neatness 

— ability    to    follow    instruc- 
tions faithfully 
— tact 
— alertness 
— good  memory 
— use  language  correctly 
— reliability 

(c)  Auto  Mechanic 

— mechanical  aptitude 

— good  health 

— finger  dexterity 

— keen  hearing 

— high   degree   of   reliability 

— diplomacy 

SECTION  IV,  A 

History  of  Use  and  Control  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages:  American  Picture 

Taken  from  "Alcohol  Education  in  Oregon 
Public  Schools" 

Alcohol  has  been  used  as  a  beverage  since 
prehistoric  times.  No  one  knows  how  early 
people  learned  to  make  wines  and  beers,  but  it  is 
assumed  that  they  discovered  accidentally  that 
fermented  grains  and  fruits  had  strange  effects. 
They  did  not  separate  the  liquid  from  the  mash, 
drinking  both,  and  so  took  in  both  food  and 
alcohol. 

Studies  of  primitive  peoples  in  the  world  to- 
day reveal  ancient  drinking  patterns  which  may 
resemble  those  of  prehistoric  man.  Excesses  are 
common  but  are  usually  planned  by  a  tribe  or 
village  and  are  often  confined  to  organized  group 
drinking  by  adult  males. 

Unable  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  ef- 
fects of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  men,  early  peo- 


ple usually  gave  a  supernatural  explanation.  This 
led  to  frequent  use  of  wine  and  beer  in  religious 
ceremonies  and  celebrations.  Rice  wine  was  the 
sacred  drink  of  the  early  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
In  the  western  hemisphere,  the  Incas  made  maize 
beer  which  was  used  in  ceremonies  to  some  of 
their  gods.  Osiris,  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and 
Hathor,  ancient  gods  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
were  worshipped  by  rites  in  which  wine  was  used. 

Throughout  history  some  people  have  valued 
abstinence;  others  have  valued  moderation,  still 
others  believed  in  drinking.  There  have  always 
been  those  who  drank  to  a  degree  of  intoxication. 
The  Greeks  looked  upon  those  who  drank  un- 
diluted wine  as  barbarians  and  viewed  drunken- 
ness as  being  disgraceful.  Plato  records  that  an- 
cient Sparta  eliminated  all  drinking  houses.  The 
early  Romans  were  temperate  people,  but  this  was 
not  the  case  later,  during  the  moral  decay  of  the 
Empire.  During  this  later  period,  drunkenness 
and  intemperance  were  commonplace  among  all 
classes  of  people.  Mohammed  in  the  Koran  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  for  his 
followers,  who  today  number  more  than  two  hun- 
dred million.  Since  theirs  is  a  culture  regulated 
largely  by  religious  law,  abstinence  is  a  part  of 
their  way  of  life. 

The  medieval  church  fostered  and  by  impli- 
cation gave  its  sanction  to  the  production  of  wine 
by  leading  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
vineyards  and  by  developing  more  advanced  tech- 
niques in  wine  making.  Church  leaders,  how- 
ever, during  this  period  were  concerned  and 
preached  against  excesses  and  drunkenness  among 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  Another  important 
factor  which  influenced  the  widespread  use  of 
wines  and  beer  during  this  period  was  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  safe  water  supply.  It  was  often 
safer  to  resort  to  alcoholic  beverages  to  quench 
one's  thirst  than  it  was  to  endanger  one's  health 
by  drinking  the  water  available. 

For  two  thousand  years  or  more  man's  indul- 
gence in  alcohol  was  confined  to  fermented  or 
brewed  beverages.  Although  the  process  may 
have  been  discovered  earlier  it  was  sometime  late 
in  the  eleventh  or  early  in  the  twelfth  century  that 
distilling  of  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes  began 
to  be  practiced.  This  had  a  strong  impact  on 
society.  Its  discovery  made  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  beverages  several  times  the  strength  of 
wine  and  beer.  Inebriety  probably  existed  before 
distillation  was  introduced,  but  the  distillation  of 
wines  and  beer  provided  a  convenient  and  cheap 
form  of  higher  proof  alcoholic  beverages.  It  con- 
tributed to  increased  inebriety.  One  of  the  evi- 
dences of  this  was  the  great  increase  in  gin  drink- 
ing that  hit  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteen  century.  Besides  brandy  and  gin  the 
Irish  and  later  the  English  and  Scots  began  to  dis- 
till "usquebaugh"  (later  simplified  to  "whiskey"). 

When  the  early  English  colonists  came  to 
America  they  brought  their  drinking  habits  with 
them.     Accounts  of  first  colonization  include  re- 
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cords  of  wine  and  beer  being  transported  from 
the  mother  country.  Their  use  in  moderation  was 
accepted  by  all  levels  of  society  and  excesses  were 
condemned  by  social  and  legal  measures.  With 
the  scarcity  of  doctors  in  the  New  World  the  early 
settlers  also  began  to  depend  upon  alcohol  as  a 
medicinal  commodity.  Another  interesting  aspect 
is  the  early  use  of  alcohol  in  dealings  with  Indians 
by  both  explorers  and  colonists.  North  American 
Indians  had  not  been  familiar  with  any  alcoholic 
beverage,  thus  following  the  pattern  of  many 
nomadic  people  with  a  culture  based  on  an  economy 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  They  were  readily  in- 
duced to  give  wealth  in  exchange  for  "fire  water" 
with  the  resultant  ill  effects. 

The  New  World  made  its  contribution  to  the 
alcohol  culture  with  the  introduction  of  rum,  dis- 
tilled from  fermented  cane  juice  and  molasses, 
which  soon  became  the  traditional  drink  for  sailors 
of  many  nations.  The  ever-expanding  commerce 
of  the  American  colonies  with  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies  developed  the  historic  triangular  trade 
pattern  involving  molasses,  rum,  and  slaves.  By 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  this 
trade  was  an  important  factor  in  the  colonial 
economy.  The  introduction  of  a  distilled  beverage 
which  could  be  produced  in  large  quantities  econo- 
mically led  to  an  increase  in  excesses  and  drunken- 
ness. To  counteract  this  trend  many  colonies  en- 
couraged the  brewing  of  beers,  but  with  little 
success. 

The  American  frontier  played  an  important 
part  in  changing  the  drinking  habits  of  the  colon- 
ists from  those  of  their  English  ancestors.  In- 
dicative of  this  change  was  the  degeneration  of 
the  respectable  tavern  or  English-type  "pub"  to 
a  disreputable  establishment — the  forerunner  of 
the  later  saloon.  Intoxication  rather  than  good 
fellowship  characterized  the  atmosphere  of  these 
establishments.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Americans  were  fast  establishing  the 
reputation  of  being  a  hard-drinking  people  in  a 
cultural  pattern  unlike  that  of  any  people  up  to 
this  time. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  excesses  in 
the  use  of  alcohol.  Just  when  the  distillation  of 
whiskey  became  a  common  practice  in  this  country 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Farmers  in  western 
Pennsylvania  found  it  easier  to  transport  the 
whiskey  distilled  from  wheat  over  the  mountain 
trails  to  market  than  it  was  to  haul  the  wheat. 
Soon,  practically  every  farmer  had  an  operating 
still.  The  availability  of  the  new  beverage  prob- 
ably contributed  heavily  to  this  period  of  wide- 
spread excess.  By  1792  the  annual  consumption 
of  hard  liquor  was  estimated  at  two  and  a  half 
gallons  per  capita. 

Up  to  the  mid-1800's  whiskey  and  rum  were 
so  abundant  that  people  of  all  classes,  occupations, 
and  ages  indulged  heavily  and  their  use  was  a 
central  factor  in  almost  all  social  occasions — in- 


cluding the  family  meal.  The  quantities  con- 
sumed by  the  populace  on  a  per  capita  basis  kept 
increasing  year  by  year.  By  1810  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  four  and  seven-tenths  gallons 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child — irrespective  of 
age.  In  1829  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  Albany, 
New  York,  consumed  an  average  of  ten  gallons 
of  hard  liquor  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

In  1826  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance  was  established.  Within  five  years 
there  were  over  2,000  local  groups  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  a  half-million.  (The  1830 
population  of  the  U.S.  was  thirteen  million).  By 
1836  the  group  had  changed  its  name  to  the  Amer- 
ican Temperance  Union  with  4,000  chapters  and 
more  than  a  million  members.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1835  women  were  first  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  movement.  Children's  groups 
were  also  formed  in  Sunday  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  The  main  line  of  attack  was  to  coun- 
teract the  generally  accepted  idea  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  was  both  necessary  and  beneficial  to  man's 
well-being.  They  attempted  by  moral  suasion  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  drunkard — not  yet  con- 
sidering a  resort  to  legalistic  regulation.  A  paral- 
lel movement  occurred  in  England. 

Between  1836  and  1860  the  philosophy  of 
the  temperance  movement  shifted  to  that  of  total 
abstinence,  although  many  leaders  were  alienated 
as  a  result  of  this  stand  and  membership  in  the 
movement  dropped.  This  decision  also  produced 
controversy  in  church  circles  relative  to  the  use 
of  wine  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 

A  trend  toward  prohibition  became  evident 
around  1900,  and  developed  to  the  point  where 
33  states  had  some  kind  of  prohibition  laws  by 
1919.  In  that  year  the  18th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  adopted,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Another  amendment, 
the  23rd,  was  approved  in  1933,  repealing  the  18th, 
and  permitting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  Canadian  and  Alberta  Picture 

Various  provinces  of  Canada  prohibited  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  between  1900  and  1923. 
The  federal  government  in  1918  prohibited  trade 
in  liquor  between  the  provinces. 

Through  the  years  the  provinces  moved  away 
from  prohibition  and  in  Alberta  a  province-wide 
plebiscite  was  held  in  the  Fall  of  1923,  when  the 
citizens  voted  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  liquor  under 
Government  control  and  also  the  sale  of  beer  by 
the  glass  or  open  bottle. 

The  Prohibition  Act — The  Liquor  Act — then 
in  effect  was  later  repealed.  Under  this  Act 
liquor  was  obtained  for  public  consumption  only  on 
prescriptions  issued  by  medical  practitioners, 
whose  prescriptions  were  filled  at  drug  stores 
throughout  the  Province.  (Later  on  two  stores, 
in  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  were  established  to 
handle  prescriptions  in  these  two  cities,  and  the 
drug  store  liquor  sales  were  discontinued.) 
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The  Province  of  Alberta  became  officially 
"wet"  in  1924,  'The  Government  Liquor  Control 
Act  of  Alberta"  becoming  effective  by  proclam- 
ation on  May  10th  of  that  year. 

A  one-man  Board  was  set  up  to  administer 
the  new  Act,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Dinning  was  appointed 
as  "Commissioner".  Mr.  Dinning  officially  took 
over  on  May  10th,  1924,  although  he  had  been 
engaged  for  a  few  months  previously  in  setting 
up  the  policy  to  be  followed  and  arranging  for 
staff,  premises,  etc. 

The  liquor  systems  in  other  "wet"  provinces 
at  the  time,  particularly  British  Columbia  and 
Quebec,  were  studied,  and  some  of  the  procedures 
in  those  provinces  were  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  Alberta  set-up. 

Mr.  Dinning  remained  in  office  until  the 
Spring  of  1938. 

Beer  salesrooms  in  hotels  were  established 
in  1924,  the  first  licence  being  issued  on  June  5th 
to  the  Palliser  Hotel  in  Calgary. 

Mixed  drinking  was  permitted  in  all  hotels 
until  1928,  when  a  ruling  was  passed  by  the  Board 
prohibiting  mixed  drinking  in  the  cities  of  Cal- 
gary and  Edmonton.  It  was  established  that  if 
women  were  to  be  permitted  to  patronize  the 
hotels,  a  separate  beer-room  for  women  only  had 
to  be  provided.  (Up  to  the  present  time  two  or 
three  of  the  city  hotels  cater  to  men  only.)  This 
step  was  considered  necessary  by  the  Board  owing 
to  abuses  and  unsatisfactory  operation  which 
developed  in  certain  hotels. 

Mixed  drinking  was  authorized  by  legislation 
in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  on  February  10th,  1958. 
This  followed  a  vote  taken  in  both  cities  in  con- 
junction with  the  liquor  plebiscite  held  in  the 
province  on  October  30th,  1957,  regarding  addi- 
tional types  of  outlets  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  wine 
and  beer.  The  result  of  the  mixed  drinking  vote 
was:    Yes— 99,510;    No— 27,203. 

The  legislation  re  Dining  Lounge  and  Lounge 
Licences  became  effective  on  June  1st,  1958. 

The  first  Dining  Lounge  and  Lounge  Licences 
were  issued  on  June  6th,  1958,  to  the  C.N.R.  and 
the  C.P.R.,  with  respect  to  trains  operating 
through  the  Province  of  Alberta. 


REASONS  FOR  DRINKINC 
SECTION  IV,  B 

Exploring  Alcohol  Questions 

Taken  from  "Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol". 

People  of  almost  every  nation  have  used 
alcoholic  beverages  in  some  form  for  centuries. 
About  70  million  people  in  our  country  today  drink 
beer,  wine  or  spirits.  About  one  out  of  three  in 
this  country  believe  that  beverages  containing 
alcohol  should  not  be  produced  or  sold.    This  dif- 


ference   in    opinion    has    caused    strong    feelings 
among  many  groups  of  people. 
People  Disagree  About  Drinking 

1.  Drinking  is  immoral. 

2.  Drinking  disturbs  physical  health. 

3.  Drinking  interferes  with  family  life,  employ- 
ment and  community  welfare. 

4.  Drinking  leads  to  alcoholism. 

5.  Drinking  causes  traffic  accidents. 

6.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law  for  the 
good  of  society. 

People  Who  Believe  That  Using  Alcohol   Serves 
A  Good  Purpose  Say  That 

1.  Drunkenness  is  immoral;  drinking  is  not. 

2.  Small  amounts  of  alcohol  do  not  harm  the 
individual  or  society. 

3.  The  disturbances  resulting  from  drunkenness 
are  caused  by  a  small  number  of  offenders. 

4.  Alcoholism  is  not  caused  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  alone. 

5.  The  decision  to  drink  or  not  to  drink  should 
be  made  by  the  individual  not  determined  by 
law. 


Drinking  and  Economics 

People  who  drink  beer,  wine  or  distilled  spirits 
give  various  explanations  for  their  action.  Some 
drink  for  the  taste  and  flavor,  others  for  the 
relaxing  effect  of  alcohol;  still  others  to  experi- 
ence an  extreme  change  in  the  way  they  feel 
about  themselves  and  their  surroundings.  There 
are  individuals  who  seek  intoxication.  Whatever 
beverage  is  taken,  except  in  very  small  amounts, 
the  effect  is  a  result  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system.  During  1955,  the  people  in  our 
drinking-age  population  consumed  on  the  average 
approximately  2  gallons  of  alcohol  per  person.  In 
terms  of  beverage,  this  amounts  to  22  gallons  of 
beer,  1.2  gallons  of  wine  and  1.7  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled spirits.  The  total  spent  for  alcoholic  bever- 
ages was  nearly  10  billion  dollars,  of  which  3% 
billions  consisted  of  tax  revenues  to  Federal,  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  invested 
on  buildings,  equipment  and  wages  in  the  alcoholic- 
beverage  industry.  Advertising  of  alcoholic  drinks 
is  carried  on  widely  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Beer  and  wines  are  advertised  on  the  air.  The 
beer  industry  often  sponsors  the  showing  of  sports 
programs  on  television  as  part  of  its  advertising. 
Individuals  and  organizations  that  object  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  would  like  to  have  its  advertise- 
ment prohibited  by  law. 

The  custom  of  using  alcoholic  beverages  in 
our  country  is  accepted  by  millions  of  people.    But 
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serious  difficulties  would  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  use  of  alcohol  by  some  drinkers.  At- 
tempts in  the  past  to  control  or  eliminate  the  harm- 
ful results  of  drinking  have  not  been  effective. 
Scientists  and  leaders  in  every  community  are 
studying  questions  about  the  use  and  abuse  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Future  leaders  of  America 
have  a  responsibility  to  study  and  understand  the 
significance  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
our  national  life. 

Alcoholic  Consumption  in  Alberta  and  Canada 

A.     Alberta 

Apparent  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  all  Beverages 

Imperial  Gallons 

1951   14.47 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


14.50 
14.34 
14.53 
14.86 
14.20 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


15.49 
15.27 
13.91 

13.78 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


14.03 
14.19 
14.79 
14.45 
14.30 


Beer  (ab.  ale.) 

Newfoundland   (highest) 

Quebec  

Ontario 

Manitoba  

Alberta    

Saskatchewan  

British  Columbia  

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick  (lowest)  


Rank 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Spirits  (ab.  ale.)  Rank 

British  Columbia  (highest) 1 

Nova  Scotia 2 

New  Brunswick  3 

Alberta 4 

Saskatchewan  5 

Manitoba  6 

Ontario    7 

Quebec 8 

Newfoundland   (lowest) 9 

*  (Data  for  Prince  Edward  Island  is  not  available) 


Per  cent  Contribution  to  Total  Gallon  Sales  by 
Type  of  Beverage 


Year 

Beer  % 

Wine  % 

Spirits  % 

1946  . 

94.1 

2.4 

2.6 

3.5 

1947 

93.8 

3.6 

1948 

94.5 

1.5 

4.0 

1949 

94.3 

1.5 

4.2 

1950 

93.6 

1.8 

4.6 

1951 

93.2 

1.9 

4.9 

1952  

92.9 

2.0 

5.1 

1953 

92.6 

2.0 

5.4 

1954 

92.0 

2.3 

5.7 

1955 

91.6 

2.4 

6.0 

1956 

91.6 

2.3 

6.1 

1957 

91.4 

2.5 

6.1 

1958 

91.7 

2.4 

5.9 

1959 

91.4 

2.5 

6.1 

1960 

91.0 

2.8 

6.2 

Attitudes  Toward  Drinking  Vary 

Questions  about  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages present  an  area  of  conflicting  opinion.  About 
one-third  of  the  adults  believe  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  wrong  and  should  be  abolished.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  our  population  disagree 
with  this  attitude,  although  these  people  admit 
that  there  are  serious  individual  and  community 
problems   associated  with   drinking. 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  abstain  or  to 
use  alcoholic  beverages  as  he  wishes  has  been 
debated  for  over  a  century.  Total  abstinence  has 
become  closely  identified  with  certain  churches. 
Other  churches  hold  that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  itself  is  not  immoral,  and  the  de- 
cision to  drink  or  abstain  rests  with  the  individ- 
ual's conscience. 


B.     Canada 

Preferences  for  certain  types  of  beverage 
alcohol  indicate  that  Canadians  are  predominently 
beer  drinkers.  Figures  for  sales  in  the  ten-year 
period,  1952-61,  reveals  that  91.9%  of  all  bever- 
ages sold  is  beer,  2.8%  wine  and  5.3%  spirits. 
Total  cost  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  sold  in  1961 
was   $925,134,000. 

Provincial  preferences  for  each  of  the  three 
major  types  is  as  follows: 

Wine  (ab.  ale.)  Rank 

New  Brunswick  (highest) 1 

Nova  Scotia 2 

Saskatchewan  3 

Newfoundland 4 

Quebec   5 

Ontario    6 

Manitoba  7 

British  Columbia  8 

Alberta   (lowest) 9 


Drinkers  and  Non-Drinkers 

It  is  not  difficult  to  describe  the  attitudes  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  drinking.  They  agree 
on  certain  general  principles,  state  their  case 
frequently,  and  are  organized.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  millions  of  people  who  use  alcoholic  bever- 
ages do  not  form  a  specific  group.  The  amount 
of  absolute  alcohol  consumed  by  the  American 
people  has  declined  in  the  last  generation,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  number  of  people  who  drink 
has  increased.  There  is  some  evidence  that  more 
women  use  alcohol  today  than  in  past  generations. 
More  alcoholic  beverages  are  consumed  in  social 
affairs  and  in  the  home  than  in  public  drinking 
places,  which  was  not  true  50  years  ago. 

Most  consumers  of  alcoholic  beverages  drink 
irregularly  and  in  small  amounts.  One  or  two 
mixed  drinks  give  them  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
physical  relaxation  and  an  increase  in  the  satis- 
faction of  dining.  Small  amounts  of  alcohol  may 
reduce  the  self-consciousness  of  a  group  of  people 
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meeting  socially  for  the  first  time.  Most  people 
who  drink  in  this  fashion  do  not  seek  intoxication 
or  drunkenness.    If  it  occurs,  it  is  frowned  upon. 

Some  groups  who  use  alcohol  for  social  rea- 
sons purposely  consume  large  amounts.  Mild 
intoxication  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
For  these  people,  entertaining  with  alcoholic 
beverages  may  involve  a  considerable  expense. 

For  another  group  of  drinkers,  getting  drunk 
is  the  usual  thing.  Intoxication  is  sought  and  is 
maintained  as  long  as  possible.  Responsibilities 
in  connection  with  family,  job  or  community  life 
take  a  secondary  place  or  may  be  neglected  al- 
together.    These  people  are  called  alcoholics. 

Group  Attitudes  For  and  Against  Drinking 

Each  of  us  is  influenced  by  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs.  Family  attitudes,  neighborhood 
friends,  classmates,  church  activities — all  contri- 
bute to  the  way  we  think  and  act.  Many  people 
drink  because  it  is  done  by  the  group  to  which 
they  belong  and  in  which  they  feel  comfortable. 

Those  who  oppose  drinking  find  support  for 
their  opinion  among  people  who  think  similarly. 
Moreover,  they  point  out  that  excessive  drinking 
results  in  jail,  hospital  and  welfare  costs  which 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  community.  They  con- 
sider this  unfair,  since  the  community  includes 
those  who  do  not  drink  at  all. 

Group  attitudes  do  not  change  readily.  Most 
of  those  who  drink  agree  that  there  are  risks 
involved.  Grave  difficulties  can  arise  for  some 
drinkers.  However,  they  feel  that  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  individual  and  that  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  about  it  rather  than  have 
the  whole  community  eliminate  alcohol. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  attitudes  among 
people  toward  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  All 
agree  that  there  are  excesses  connected  with 
heavy  drinking.  There  is  little  agreement  regard- 
ing the  way  the  community  should  deal  with  this 
problem. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  EXAMINATION 

1.    Drinking   Customs  of  Different   Nations 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  used  to  some  degree 
in  almost  all  countries.  Mohammedan  peoples 
constitute  the  major  exception.  However,  at- 
titudes toward  drinking  vary  widely  and  the  type 
of  beverage  consumed  is  determined  largely  by  the 
agricultural  products  available. 

In  southern  Europe,  where  grapes  are  culti- 
vated, wine  is  the  beverage  of  choice.  In  central 
Europe,  beer  and  ale  are  more  commonly  con- 
sumed. In  the  Scandinavian  countries  grapes  and 
cereal  grains  are  not  present  in  large  amounts 
and  distilled  spirits  are  made  from  potatoes  as 
well  as  from  grains.  Rice  wine  is  used  in  Oriental 
countries  and  wines  made  from  other  crops  may 
be  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 


In  the  United  States,  rum  was  a  common 
beverage  in  colonial  times,  although  the  early 
settlers  had  mistakenly  expected  to  raise  grapes 
and  produce  wine  to  compete  commercially  with 
France  and  Spain.  As  the  settlements  'moved 
westward  to  grain-raising  areas  it  became  practical 
to  convert  surplus  grains  into  whiskey  for  ship- 
ment to  markets  along  the  seaboard.  Beers  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  United  States  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  in  part  because  of  the 
influx  of  settlers  from  north  central  Europe  and 
also  because  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  cereals. 

Since  1850  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
amount  of  distilled  spirits  consumed,  with  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer.  The 
use  of  wine  has  increased  but  it  still  ranks  con- 
siderably below  beer  and  distilled  spirits  as  a 
beverage  of  choice. 

In  many  countries  of  western  Europe,  wine 
or  beer  is  taken  as  part  of  a  meal.  Distilled  spirits 
are  used  only  in  small  amounts.  Where  the  use 
of  an  alcoholic  beverage  is  considered  mainly  as 
an  article  of  diet,  excessive  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness are  not  common.  In  this  country,  however, 
there  has  been  only  limited  interest  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  as  a  part  of  diet.  In  colonial 
times  alcohol  was  mistakenly  thought  to  have 
some  health-giving  properties,  and  was  consumed 
generally  by  adults  and  in  diluted  form  by  child- 
ren. Later,  drinking  distilled  spirits  became  a 
part  of  frontier  life.  Among  many  people  even 
today  there  is  preference  for  beverages  containing 
a  high  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  the  purpose  under- 
lying drinking  is  often  to  experience  a  definite 
change  in  feeling  and  in  behavior.  On  the  other 
hand,  probably  the  majority  of  users  of  alcohol 
in  this  country  consume  relatively  small  amounts 
and  the  purpose  of  drinking  is  to  improve  socia- 
bility. They  do  not  seek  intoxication  and  the 
extremes  of  behavior  which  frequently  accompany 
this  condition. 

2.    Position   of   the   Churches   with    Respect    to 
Alcohol 

Unlike  some  European  countries  in  which 
there  is  one  church  to  which  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  belongs,  for  example,  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Sweden,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  many  different  churches.  Accompanying 
this  condition  are  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

All  churches  condemn  drunkenness  as  being 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man.  Many  encour- 
age the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  although  this 
may  not  be  required  for  membership.  Some 
churches,  and  they  include  a  substantial  member- 
ship, suggest  total  abstinence.  Their  members 
generally  consider  it  morally  wrong  to  drink  or 
to  engage  in  any  connection  with  the  alcoholic- 
beverage  industry. 

These  differences  are  reflected  in  community 
attitudes  and  exist  in  different  degrees  in  various 
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areas  of  the  country.  The  churches  that  strongly 
advocate  total  abstinence  are  more  generally  repre- 
sented in  rural  areas  than  in  the  cities.  While 
there  are  other  factors  that  help  to  explain  the 
higher  rate  of  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
cities,  the  presence  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
churches  holding  a  permissive  attitude  toward 
drinking  cannot  be  overlooked. 

3.  The  Work  of  Temperance  Organizations 

Organizations  established  to  encourage  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
have  been  extremely  active  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  founded  in  1874.  A  number  of  other 
groups  recently  merged  in  the  United  States  under 
the  title  of  the  National  Temperance  League.  The 
Methodist  Board  of  Temperance  is  an  example  of 
a  church-sponsored  program  operating  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  In  almost  every  state  in  the  many 
local  communities  there  are  independent  associ- 
ations affiliated  with  one  of  the  national  groups. 

The  temperance  organizations  have  directed 
their  attention  particularly  to  public  school  edu- 
cation. They  have  produced  and  distributed  many 
pamphlets,  films  and'  filmstrips  for  use  in  class- 
rooms. Some  of  the  organizations  are  particularly 
active  in  attempting  to  secure  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  will  limit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  drive  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  on  radio  and  television,  but  with- 
out too  much  success. 

4.  The  Effect  of  Drunkenness  on  the  Individual 
and  on  the  Community 

A  tendency  exists  for  some  people  to  identify 
drinking  with  drunkenness.  Excessive  drinking 
does  exist,  and  it  contributes  to  serious  distress  in 
individual,  family,  and  community  life.  However, 
there  is  little  evidence  as  to  how  many  people  are 
involved  in  excessive  drinking  compared  with 
those  who  drink  only  in  small  amounts. 

Excessive  drinking  and  drunkenness  is  a  fac- 
tor in  unemployment,  and  in  trouble  and  divorce  in 
the  family.  The  cost  to  the  community  of  arrest- 
ing and  jailing  drunken  persons  and  of  hospital 
care  for  alcoholics  who  develop  illnesses  is  heavy. 
The  total  cost  of  excessive  drinking  has  been 
estimated  to  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

People  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  any  form  point  to  the  burden  placed  on  the  com- 
munity to  care  for  those  who  drink  in  uncontrolled 
fashion.  Other  people  feel  that  the  uncontrolled 
drinkers  are  disturbed  individuals  quite  apart 
from  their  drinking,  and  that  drunkenness  is  only 
one  aspect  of  their  difficulty.  There  is  a  need  for 
systematic  study  of  the  extent  to  which  drunken- 
ness may  be  the  sole  cause  of  many  of  the  distur- 


bances which   occur  and   which   create   a   heavy 
financial  burden  for  the  community. 

5.    Social  Drinking  in  America 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  adult  population  drink  to  some 
degree.  Many  are  concerned  about  the  effects 
upon  young  people  of  adult  acceptance  of  drinking. 
The  extent  to  which  young  people  use  alcoholic 
beverages  is  not  clear.  There  is  evidence  that 
many  parents  permit  their  children  to  have  a 
drink  at  home  in  connection  with  some  holiday  or 
family  occasion.  There  is  also  evidence  that  some 
young  people,  drinking  outside  of  the  home,  be- 
come involved  in  disturbances. 

All  of  us  are  influenced  by  the  attitudes  of 
our  family  and  friends.  We  tend  to  act  as  they 
do.  Sometimes  the  need  to  be  accepted  by  friends 
outweighs  good  judgment.  A  decision  concerning 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  should  not  be  made 
impulsively.  It  ought  to  be  approached  as  seri- 
ously as  are  other  important  decisions  in  life.  This 
means  consideration  of  all  available  facts,  of  the 
risks  as  well  as  the  satisfactions  involved,  and  of 
the  long-range  effects.  These  should  be  related 
to  the  moral  standards  of  one's  family  and  church. 

Section  IV,  C 

Effects  of  Drinking  Upon  Industry- 
Taken   from    "A    Problem    in    Business    and 
Industry" 

The  Hidden  Cost 

Conservative  statistical  studies  reveal  that 
there  are  nearly  4  million  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States.  In  Canada,  the  1960  figure  is  given  as 
228,650,  and  in  Alberta  11,835.  From  these  statis- 
tics, along  with  analysis  of  age  characteristics 
and  behavior  patterns  of  samples  of  administra- 
tive and  plant  personnel,  it  can  be  calculated  that 
there  are  at  least  1,650,000  problem  drinkers  in 
American  business  and  industry. 

The  alcoholic  in  industry  loses  an  average  of 
22  working  days  annually  from  the  acute  effects 
of  alcohol  alone — over  36  million  working  days 
each  year.  In  addition,  he  loses  each  year  two 
days  more  than  non-alcoholics  because  of  various 
other  ailments.  His  accident  rate  is  twice  that 
of  the  abstainer  or  ordinary  drinker.  His  life 
span  is  reduced  approximately  12  years  in  compar- 
ison with  that  of  the  non-alcoholic. 

The  economic  costs  to  business  and  industry 
arising  from  problem  drinking  among  employees 
reach  staggering  figures.  It  has  been  authori- 
tatively calculated  that  these  run  well  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually.  Direct  costs  are  related  to 
man  hours  lost  through  absenteeism;  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary time  dealt  out  to  alcoholics;  to  costs  of 
hospitalization  and  disability  payments  to  known 
alcoholics;  and  to  costs  of  replacement  of  the 
trained  worker  or  executive  dismissed  at  the  peak 
of  his  productive  period. 
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Indirect  costs  cannot  even  be  estimated  but 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  loss  from  inefficiency  among  workers  suf- 
fering from  hangover;  increased  scrap  and  waste; 
the  slow-down  in  production  when  an  alcoholic- 
is  part  of  a  team ;  the  effect  on  morale  of  workers 
associated  with  alcoholics  on  the  job — these  and 
similar  "hidden"  but  still  very  real  costs  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  total  loss 
to  industry. 

The  "Half-Man" 

Of  the  problems  which  accrue  to  industry 
from  problem  drinking,  which  one  is  the  most 
harmful ;  absenteeism,  accidents,  labor  turnover, 
loss  of  highly  skilled  men,  waste  of  materials, 
breakdown  of  teamwork  operations,  insult  or  ir- 
ritation to  the  consumer,  executive  error,  related 
sickness,  deteriorating  plant  morale? 

The  answer  would  appear  to  be  that  in  one 
sense  it  is  none  of  these,  in  another  it  is  all  of 
them.  The  answer  here  must  be  tentative  and 
uncertain,  not  in  the  terms  usual  to  discussions 
of  industrial  problems,  for  there  is  a  lack  of  solid 
evidence.  But  it  appears  that  the  core  of  the 
problem  in  this  field  is  to  be  found  in  what  might 
be  called  the  "half-man".  It  is  in  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  drinker  that  the  observant  industrial- 
ist or  businessman  can  see  not  only  all  the  prob- 
lems suggested  but,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
the  reason  why  the  problems  are  ordinarily  not 
"seen"  at  all  and  why  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  though  much  could  be  gained  from  doing 
even  a  little. 

When  an  individual  in  a  plant  is  found  to  be 
drunk,  he  is  taken  off  his  job.  Whether  openly 
or  secretively,  whether  temporarily  or  permanent- 
ly does  not  matter  too  much.  The  loss  is  clear, 
unambiguous,  measurable.  It  is  probably  an  in- 
frequent occurrence. 

When  a  worker  is  absent  from  the  job,  is 
injured,  gets  into  fights,  quits,  is  obviously  in- 
efficient, noticeably  and  chronically  disturbs  other 
workers,  the  loss  is  clear,  unambiguous,  measur- 
able, and  not  long  tolerated.  When  an  employee 
or  executive  is  not  up  to  the  intellectual  or  physical 
requirements  of  his  job,  is  accident  prone,  is 
emotionally  unbalanced,  the  consequent  loss  may 
take  longer  to  locate,  assess,  and  correct,  but  it 
can  be  done  and  plants  develop  formal  or  informal 
means  for  the  doing. 

But  the  half-man  is  a  different  phenomenon. 
This  half-man  may  be  a  salesman,  a  supervisor, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  a  company 
physician,  a  janitor,  a  diesetter,  a  fitter,  an  ac- 
countant, an  inspector  or  one  doing  any  of  the 
40,000  jobs  listed  in  a  recent  dictionary  of  occu- 
pations. On  a  particular  morning  he  is  on  loca- 
tion :  he  shows  no  manifest  signs  of  sickness  or 
injury.  Chemical  analysis  would  show  no  or  very 
little  alcohol  in  his  body.  Certainly  he  is  not 
drunk,  obstreperous,  an  obvious  accident  hazard 
oi-   an    obvious    anything   else.      He   responds    to 


ordinary  stimuli.  If  asked,  he  will  say  that  he 
does  not  "feel  up  to  par".  He  goes  through  cer- 
tain motions,  fewer  than  usual,  which  are  part 
of  his  job  routine.  This  man  has  been  working 
5  to  10  years  for  the  company,  knows  his  job,  has 
proved  that  he  can  be  a  good  worker,  perhaps  at 
times  has  shown  that  he  can  be  ;i  superior  worker. 
He  has  friends,  status  and  know-how  on  his  job. 
That  is  one-half.  The  other  half?  For  practical 
purposes  the  man  is  not  there  at  all.  He  is  ac- 
complishing nothing.  From  an  objective,  indus- 
trial viewpoint  it  would  be  far  better  if  both  halves 
had  stayed  at  home;  if  he  should  do  something, 
it  will  not  be  done  well.  It  might  be  even  danger- 
ous. This  man  has  learned  how  to  disguise  or 
mask  the  condition  known  as  hangover. 

Reference  to  the  undisciplined  drinker  is  es- 
sential. He  is  the  person  who  will  drink  on  any 
occasion,  with  or  without  any  reason  for  doing  so. 
He  may  be  on  his  way  to  work  and  is  invited  in 
for  a  drink.  Without  considering  his  immediate 
and  future  responsibilities  he  accepts  and  may 
take  more  than  a  drink  or  two.  Supposing  his 
job  responsibilities  have  to  do  with  safety  of 
others,  he  obviously  is  a  poor  risk.  The  undis- 
ciplined drinker  increasingly  is  presenting  a  prob- 
lem in  the  business  world. 

Many  drinkers  who  are  not  alcoholics  may 
have  experienced  hangover.  Perhaps  they  have  on 
occasion  gone  to  the  office  or  shop  in  this  condi- 
tion. They  differ  from  the  alcoholic  in  several 
ways.  They  do  not,  for  example,  show  the  guilt 
and  remorse  of  the  alcoholic,  whose  feelings  do 
not  pertain  to  just  this  episode,  as  in  the  case  of 
drinker  who  had  too  much,  but  relate  to  his  over- 
all perception  of  his  whole  personality.  He  did  not 
just  make  a  mistake  or  foolishly  drink  too  much ; 
the  alcoholic  feels  this  experience  as  just  one 
sample  of  something  much  bigger,  something  he 
cannot  effectively  explain  or  control,  something 
to  be  feared  far  more  than  an  isolated  indiscretion. 
Another  difference:  the  problem  drinker,  through 
repetition  of  the  experience,  has  learned  to  cover 
up,  to  "tough  it  out"  on  the  job.  He  cannot  afford 
too  much  absenteeism.  Further,  many  of  these 
men  differ  from  the  occasionally  overindulging 
drinker  in  a  third  way:  they  know  how  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  the  hangover  quickly  and  easily  and 
have  to  fight  the  almost  overwhelming  impulse  to 
seek  that  relief — a  few  quick  drinks. 

Rationally,  they  know  that  this  will  make 
the  situation  even  worse  and  surely  prolong  the 
suffering,  but  the  known  promise  of  immediate 
relief,  when  the  individual  is  at  such  a  low  point 
physically,  socially,  and  emotionally,  presents  a 
horrible  dilemma.  In  the  same  situation  many 
— if  not  almost  all — nonalcoholics  would  view  any 
drink  with  something  akin  to  horror. 

The  half-man  is  neither  the  whole  man  drunk 
and  obvious,  nor  the  whole  man  sober  and  use- 
ful. He  is  the  half-man,  at  least  useless,  often  a 
liability,  occasionally  a  positive  danger.  His  con- 
dition may  be  recognized  for  what  it  is  bv  another 
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sober,  observant  alcoholic,  but  if  recognized  at  all 
by  others  will  be  mislabeled  or  at  least  misunder- 
stood. Even  those  who  may  think  "George  is 
hung  over"  cannot  appreciate  the  alcoholic's  hang- 
over, which  is  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
so  much  more  painful  and  threatening  than  any 
experience  of  their  own.  In  most  instances  George 
himself  cannot  understand  the  how  or  the  why  of 
his  repeated  experiences  even  though  he  may  build 
a  series  of  defensive  rationalizations  if  pressed  to 
explain. 

This  "day"  which  George  has  spent  as  a 
half-man  at  the  plant  or  office  or  on  the  road  on 
his  job  will  in  most  cases  never  appear  on  the 
record  under  the  headings  of  absenteeism,  acci- 
dent, excessive  waste,  significant  error,  sickness, 
low  output,  or  anything  else.  Very  few  people 
at  the  plant  will  ever  know  or  care  that  this  was 
"one  of  George's  days".  And  if  the  "day",  not 
George,  is  remembered  because  of  a  dramatic 
incident  involving  George,  this  very  incident  is 
likely  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  hangover 
so  that  all  manifest  traces  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  Such  events  truly  have  an  immediate 
sobering  effect,  although  for  the  alcoholic  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  may,  after  several  hours, 
lead  to  renewed  drinking.  If  an  accident  involving 
injury  or  death  is  the  dramatic  event,  very  few 
diagnosticians  would  be  able  to  reach  an  opinion 
which  took  account  of  "problem  drinking  and  its 
effects".  Nobody  knows  that  George  is  a  prob- 
lem drinker,  and  there  is  nothing  on  his  breath 
or  in  his  behavior,  nothing  that  could  be  detected 
even  by  chemical  test,  that  would  lead  to  this 
conclusion. 

But  George  is  not  likely  to  be  involved  often 
in  dramatic  incidents.  If  George's  job  is  desk 
work,  he  is  quite  likely  to  sit  at  this  desk  with 
correspondence,  accounts,  layouts,  writing  pad, 
order  book,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  approxi- 
mately the  usual  order.  Probably  George  will 
not  make  any  drastic  mistakes  in  his  work.  The 
probability  rests  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  will 
not  do  any  work.  Thoughts — thoughts  related  to 
his  work,  that  is — will  be  rather  vague  and  in- 
variably depressing.  The  aspirin  bottle,  cigarette 
package,  water  cooler,  men's  room,  window,  picture 
on  the  calendar,  other  people  and  the  clock  may 
get  more  attention  than  usual.  Or  George  may 
seem  to  be  in  deep  contemplation,  lost  in  thought. 
That  he  is  lost,  insofar  as  business  is  concerned, 
is  true  enough. 

If  George  is  on  the  floor,  working  a  lathe, 
he  may  show  considerable  physical  activity. 
Trained  by  routine — and  George  is  potentially  an 
efficient  worker — his  torso,  arms  and  legs  go 
through  the  familiar  motions,  but  only  half  of 
George  is  there;  his  ability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween different  pieces  of  material,  his  accuracy 
in  noting  the  refined  tolerance  measure,  his  flex- 
ibility in  physical  balance  and  timing,  all  those 
abilities  beyond  dull  routine  exertions  did  not 
come  along  to  the  plant.  The  water  cooler,  win- 
dow, clock,  and  so  on,  press  forward  in  their  func- 


tion of  distraction.  Good  old  Charlie,  the  fellow 
at  the  next  machine,  may  help  out.  George  and 
Charlie  have  worked  together  for  some  time  now, 
jointly  dislike  one  of  the  inspectors,  have  common 
opinions  on  the  union  and  on  the  company.  Charlie 
"won't  squawk";  he  will  not  complain  to  the 
supervisor  and  get  George  (and  his  wife  and 
kids)  in  trouble.  Furthermore,  Charlie  and 
George  occasionally  have  drinks  together,  and 
Charlie  is  not  going  to  hear  about  any  nonsense 
on  that  level:  "Who  do  they  think  they  are!" 
Perhaps  Charlie  and  George  are  aware  that  the 
supervisor  and  the  foreman  are  thinking  very 
similar  thoughts:  "George  isn't  very  good  today, 
but  he's  usually  one  of  the  best,  one  I  can  depend 
on.  If  I  jump  on  George,  it'll  upset  the  whole 
section.  Charlie  will  cover  for  him  today." 
George's  output  is  down  and  his  waste  pile  is  up. 
Of  course,  Charlie's  output  is  down  a  bit  too. 
But  this  does  not  appear  on  the  record,  and  all 
concerned,  including  George,  say  nothing  about  it. 
Why  not?  Because  it  would  upset  personal  rela- 
tions, job  efficiency  and  morale;  because  it  means 
extra  work,  worry,  perhaps  hearings;  because 
the  company,  and  the  community  too,  are  not 
presently  willing  or  able  to  do  anything  positive 
and  constructive.  All  they  can  do  is  fire  George, 
fine  him,  bawl  him  out,  or  take  any  like  action 
which  will  usually  make  George  worse,  not  better. 
It  is  perfectly  understandable  why  George  is  not 
only  a  half-man  as  a  worker  but  a  half-man  or 
an  unrecognized  sort  of  man  insofar  as  manage- 
ment is  concerned.  He  is  not  only  a  half-man ;  he 
is  a  hidden  half-man. 

To  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  half-man  con- 
dition and  to  understand  further  its  relative  in- 
visibility, it  should  be  specified  that  George  is 
not  a  half-man  every  day  or  even  on  the  majority 
of  his  working  days.  If  George  is  paid  on  Friday, 
he  may  well  be  drinking  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
perhaps  absent  from  work  on  Monday.  He  is  a 
half-man  Tuesday  and  part  of  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
day he  may  be  up  to  his  usual  competence.  Such 
Tuesday-Wednesday  phases  may  appear  10  or  20 
times  a  year;  they  may  or  may  not  follow  a  regu- 
lar pattern;  there  may  be  different  degrees  of 
intensity  in  the  various  incidents.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  there  is  always  a  period  of  George 
the  whole  man,  a  longer  period  than  2  days,  which 
follows  and  tends  to  cover  up  or  even  erase  the 
memory  of  each  half-man  episode. 

The  half-man  or — often  quite  important  in 
work  of  this  sort — the  half-woman  is  not  only 
a  non-producer  for  the  company,  he  or  she  is  an 
almost  certain  liability.  Service  to  the  public, 
good  relations  with  the  public,  all  the  characteris- 
tics associated  with  "being  good  with  people", 
are  perhaps  intangible  but  they  form  one  of  the 
major  assets  of  such  companies.  This  asset  is 
not  protected  in  a  vault,  or  made  concrete  by  a 
figure  in  a  stockholders'  report,  or  protected  by 
a  patent.  It  is  put  in  the  hands  of  each  and 
every  employee  who  deals  with  the  public,  whether 
over  a  counter,  across  a  wire,  by  correspondence, 


by  interview,  by  home  visit  or  other  means.  The 
salesman,  equipment  repairman,  complaint  ad- 
juster, receptionist,  home  or  office  consultant, 
or  person  performing  a  direct  intermediary  ser- 
vice for  two  or  more  consumers — such  workers 
carry  that  asset  around  in  full  public  or  consumer 
or  potential  consumer  view.  Energy,  interest  in 
other  people,  imagination,  keen  discrimination, 
intelligence,  judgment,  adherence  to  a  rather  high 
level  of  courtesy  are  all  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  secure  maintenance  of  that  asset.  By 
definition  the  half-man  or  half-woman  has  lost 
those  capabilities.  But,  also  by  definition,  they 
have  learned  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  dis- 
guise the  loss,  to  avoid  above  all  else  operations 
which  will  necessitate  bringing  such  abilities  into 
manifest  action. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  job  which  calls  for 
both  keen  physical  reaction  and  continuing  rela- 
tions with  the  public,  as  the  commercial  air  pilot, 
the  bus  driver.  Some  such  jobs  even  carry  speci- 
fic limitations  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Regulations  may  well  eliminate  the  danger  of 
slight  drunkenness ;  they  do  not,  however,  elimin- 
ate the  half-man. 

This  description  of  the  core  of  the  business- 
industrial  loss  through  problem  drinking  would 
not  be  complete  unless  mention  were  made  of 
another  type  of  "half-person",  almost  always  a 
woman.  Several  companies  have  indicated  this 
to  be  their  chief  loss  from  problem  drinking  or 
alcoholism.  This  woman  employee  is  neither  an 
alcoholic  nor  problem  drinker;  she  may  be  an 
abstainer.  However,  her  husband  or  brother  or 
father  or  other  resident  in  the  home  is  an  alco- 
holic. When  he  is  on  a  binge  or  in  hangover,  this 
woman  employee — especially  if  she  has  very  old 
or  very  young  dependents  at  home — may  be  all  too 
similar  to  the  half-person  described  earlier,  similar 
insofar  as  company  functions  and  dangers  to  the 
company  are  concerned.  Her  case  is  similar  also 
in  that  alcoholism  or  problem  drinking  will  never 
appear  on  the  record  as  a  major  or  minor  cause 
of  her  absence,  her  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the 
working  day,  her  anxiety,  her  distractibility,  her 
mistakes,  her  inept  public  relations.  There  is  a 
potential  madman  in  her  home.  "But  he  is  not 
a  real  madman,  nobody  can  do  anything  about  it, 
nobody  must  ever  know." 

The  core  of  the  problem,  then,  is  not  the 
count  of  the  manifest  symptoms,  is  not  the  count 
of  those  afflicted.  The  core  of  the  problem  is 
made  up  of  two  major  items ;  one,  the  ignorance 
about  the  problem  and  distaste  for  knowledge 
about  it  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  owners, 
managers,  all  levels  of  workers,  and  the  public ; 
and  two,  the  very  nature  of  the  condition,  which 
easily  allows  hiding,  false  labels,  and  disguised 
manifestation  in  any  and  every  sort  of  problem 
already  equipped  with  a  different  label. 

Yet  this  half-man  with  his  hidden  problem — 
and  there  may  be  two  million  in  business  and 
industry — does  not  present  an  insoluble  situation. 


There  are  heartening  signs  that  corrective  action 
will  be  taken:  (1)  in  any  company  it  is  actually 
a  small  number  of  individuals  from  whom  a  large 
proportion  of  problems  stems ;  (2)  a  means  avail- 
able for  discovering  this  number  exists;  (3)  a 
means  for  distinguishing  those  who  can  be  re- 
habilitated by  practical,  tested  methods  is  avail- 
able; (4)  means  are  developed  for  identifying 
cases  in  earlier  stages;  (5)  the  means  are  not 
expensive  or  incompatible  with  company  policies 
or  procedures. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  a  fellowship  of  men 
and  women  who  share  their  experience,  strength, 
and  hope  with  each  other  that  they  may  solve 
their  common  problem  and  help  others  to  recover 
from  alcoholism.  All  members  of  AA  are  people 
who  have  had  a  drinking  problem  and  who  through 
AA  are  making  a  recovery. 

The  only  requirement  for  membership  is  an 
honest  desire  to  stop  drinking.  AA  has  no  dues 
or  fees.  It  is  not  allied  with  any  sect,  denomi- 
nation, politics,  organization,  or  institution;  does 
not  wish  to  engage  in  any  controversy;  neither 
endorses  nor  opposes  any  causes.  The  primary 
purpose  of  its  members  is  to  stay  sober  and  help 
other  alcoholics  to  achieve  sobriety. 

Founded  in  1935,  Alcoholics  Anonymous  in 
1963  had  an  estimated  300,000  members  in  more 
than  10,000  local  groups  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  approximately  564  groups  in  prisons 
and  another  476  groups  in  hospitals.  In  Alberta 
there  are  approximately  102  groups  with  an  esti- 
mated membership  of  980. 

Local  groups  can  be  located  through  the  tele- 
phone directory  or  by  writing  the  General  Service 
Headquarters  in  New  York  City.  In  many  cities, 
central  "Inter-Group"  offices  are  maintained  to 
offer  counselling  and  information  services  to  the 
general  public  and  to  serve  as  referral  sources  for 
potential  members. 

Publications  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  which 
include  three  books  explaining  the  recovery  pro- 
gram, numerous  pamphlets,  and  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, "The  Grapevine,"  are  available  from  General 
Service  Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  459,  Grand  Cent- 
ral Annex,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  the  original 
group  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  alcoholism 
could  be  arrested  and  that  the  alcoholic  could  be- 
come a  useful  member  of  society.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  this  fact  alone  provided  sound  public 
education  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  medical 
legislation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 

The   Alcoholism   Foundation  of  Alberta 

The  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta, 
founded  in  1951,  is  a  private  Foundation,  incor- 
porated under  the  Societies  Act.  It  was  originally 
sponsored  by  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
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geons  of  Alberta  through  the  appointment  in  1949 
of  a  Committee  on  Alcoholism  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Honourable  J.  Donovan  Ross,  M.D. 
The  first  Centre  was  opened  in  Edmonton  in  July, 
1953.  The  Government  aided  in  the  initial  devel- 
opment of  the  Foundation  by  means  of  a  legis- 
lative grant.  It  is  now  financed  by  government, 
business  and  industry.  United  Community  Funds, 
and  private  contributions.  Its  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  broad  programs  of  education, 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  research,  designed 
to  aid  in  the  control  of  problem  drinking  and  the 
prevention  of  alcoholism. 

The  services  of  The  Foundation  are  available 
to  any  Alberta  resident  seeking  information  or 
assistance.  The  Foundation's  main  centres  are 
at  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  and  smaller  Clinics  are 
maintained  at  several  Alberta  points,  such  as 
Lethbridge,  Red  Deer  and  Grande  Prairie.  Treat- 
ment services  include  out-patient  clinical  care, 
diagnoses  and  rehabilitation.  Individual  coun- 
selling and  group  therapy  are  used  extensively. 

The  fellowship  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
The  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta  are  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  activities.  By  tradition,  AA 
may  not  lend  its  name  to  any  related  activity,  or 
outside  enterprise,  and  their  approach  to  the  alco- 
holic is  based  on  fellowship  and  a  simple  phil- 
osophy for  living,  rather  than  on  professional 
treatment.  Recognizing  the  unique  role  played 
by  the  fellowship  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  in 
helping  problem  drinkers,  The  Foundation  en- 
courages its  patients  to  associate  themselves  with 
an  AA  group,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  their 
sobriety — and  The  Foundation  receives  a  large 
number  of  referrals  from  AA. 

The  goal  of  The  Foundation's  education  and 
prevention  program  is  to  bring  to  every  level  of 
the  community,  factual  information  about  alco- 
holism and  problems  arising  from  the  use  and 
abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  Foundation 
cooperates  with  all  organizations,  or  individuals, 
requesting  instruction  about  alcoholism  by  pro- 
viding speakers,  films,  and  written  information 
about  all  aspects  of  the  problem.  Lecture  courses 
are  given  to  nursing,  medical  and  theology  schools, 
as  well  as  to  such  groups  as  law,  agencies,  police 
trainees,  Armed  Services  personnel  and  others 
who  may  have  direct  connection  with  alcohol  prob- 
lems. 

The  Foundation  has  a  staff  of  about  fifty, 
drawn  from  various  professions,  including  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  sociology,  social  work,  and  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  staff  drawn  from  business  and 
industry. 

The  approach  of  The  Foundation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  alcohol  in  Alberta  is  based  on  the  following 
concepts :- 
1.    The  Foundation  recognizes  alcoholism  as  a 

treatable   illness   and   public   health   problem 

of  first  magnitude,   and  therefore,   a  public 

responsibility. 


2.  The  Foundation  regards  the  alcoholic  as  a 
sick  person  who  can  be  helped  and  who  is 
well  worth  helping. 

3.  The  Foundation's  approach  is  scientific  and 
non-controversial.  It  takes  neither  the  side 
of  the  "wets"  nor  the  "drys". 

4.  The  Foundation's  long-range  goal  is  the  pre- 
vention of  problem  drinking  and  alcoholism. 
To  achieve  this,  those  who  are  affected  by 
alcoholism  are  offered  treatment;  research 
is  carried  on  into  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  and  continuous  public  education  at  every 
level  is  undertaken. 

Canadian  Council  on  Alcoholism 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Alcoholism  which 
is  an  association  of  provincial  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  alcoholism,  came 
into  being  in  1954.  The  group  serves  to  bring 
together  the  various  official  provincial  agency 
programs  and  concerns  itself  with  matters  of 
mutual  interest  within  the  provinces  and  federal- 
ly. Acting  as  liaison  both  in  Canada  and  abroad, 
its  members  serve  to  encourage  and  assist,  as 
requested,  in  the  formation  of  new  provincial  pro- 
grams. 

Canadian  Foundation  on  Alcoholism 

The  membership  of  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  worked  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  Canadian  Foundation  on  Alcoholism.  Follow- 
ing several  years  of  planning,  it  was  incorporated 
in  December,  1962.  The  goals  of  this  Foundation 
are: 

1.  co-ordinate  and  correlate  the  efforts  of  organi- 
zations, industries,  and  individuals  interested 
in  reducing  alcoholism  in  Canada; 

2.  aid  in  the  prevention  of  alcoholism,  and  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  those  suffer- 
ing therefrom; 

3.  cooperate  with  and  assist  provincial  and  other 
agencies  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
alcoholism  in  all  areas  of  Canada  where  it  is 
needed; 

4.  assist  in  the  establishment  of  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  research,  to  assist  and  engage 
in  the  conduct  of  research. 

Center   of    Alcohol    Studies,    Rutgers  —  The 

State   University   New   Brunswick,   New   Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

The  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  was  formerly 
located  at  Yale  University.  One  of  its  most 
important  functions  is  the  annual  Summer  School 
of  Alcohol  Studies,  which  has  been  held  every 
year  since  1943.  In  1962  the  Center  moved  to 
Rutgers — The  State  University,  in  order  to  per- 
mit further  expansion.  During  its  twenty-one 
years  of  operation  the  School  has  trained  thou- 
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sands  of  students  from  many  countries.  Students 
come  from  many  disciplines,  whose  work  requires 
a  knowledge  of  alcohol  problems.  Educators, 
representing  all  levels  of  school  and  college  instruc- 
tion, now  make  up  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
student  group. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  includes  study 
of  the  metabolism  and  physiology  of  alcohol,  social 
problems  created  by  problem  drinking,  and  medi- 
cal and  psychiatric  views  of  alcoholism.  The 
School  also  studies  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  North 
American  and  other  cultures. 

A  central  library  on  alcohol  studies  is  main- 
tained at  Rutgers,  and  a  comprehensive  set  of 
Classified  Abstract  Archives  has  been  accumu- 
lated, relating  to  all  aspects  of  alcohol  use  and 
problem  drinking.  Many  research  projects  have 
been  completed  or  are  underway,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  knowledge  about  this  major  public 
health  problem.  This  School  has  become  a  focal 
point  on  this  continent  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  learning  about  matters  pertaining 
to  alcohol  use  and  alcoholism. 

The  Yale  Plan:- 

The  Yale  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies,  now  at 
Rutgers,  The  State  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  developed 
a  constructive  approach  to  the  problem  drinkers  in 
industry.  The  purposes  of  the  Plan  include: 
(1)  discovery  of  the  nature,  extent  and  cost  of 
the  problem;  (2)  the  development  of  means  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  those  affected  can 
be  helped  economically;  (3)  provision  of  means 
for  such  rehabilitation ;  (4)  and  the  development 
of  increasingly  effective  methods  for  discovering 
cases  in  earlier  stages  and  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment. A  most  important  step  in  realizing  these 
purposes  is  a  program  of  education  to  change 
existing  attitudes  toward  alcoholism  and  the  prob- 
lem drinker  in  the  environment  where  he  works. 
When  management,  supervisors  and  the  workers 
themselves  develop  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  the  problem  drinker,  then 
the  biggest  hurdle  has  been  cleared.  The  problem 
drinker — the  hidden  half-man  on  the  production 
line — will  come  forward,  if  he  knows  that  he  will 
receive  sympathetic  understanding  and  that  his 
case  be  given  consideration  as  a  medical  disorder. 

The  Yale  Plan  is  not  pointed  at  drinking  it- 
self; individuals  naturally  resist  the  attempt  to 
interfere  with  their  personal  drinking  preroga- 
tives. Paternalism  or  infringement  on  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  individual  under  the  guise 
of  help  will  only  arouse  suspicion  and  distrust.  The 
treatment  of  a  problem  drinker  does  not  involve 
controversial  entanglement  in  any  of  the  "wet" 
or  "dry"  philosophies  and  arguments,  nor  is  it 
effective  to  resort  to  "preaching",  exhortation 
or  the  use  of  scare  methods  in  reaching  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  individual's  problem.  The 
Plan  should  not  become  a  device  for  gathering 
evidence  to  be  used  in  disciplinary  action  within 


an  industry.    It  should  be  kept  on  a  level  above  the 
reach  of  ridicule  of  any  kind. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  problem  drink- 
ing, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  problem 
drinker  in  industry  be  defined  as  the  employee 
whose  work  is  materially  reduced  in  efficiency 
and  dependability  because  of  excessive  drinking; 
he  is  the  employee  whose  drinking  excessess  are 
more  or  less  repetitive ;  he  is  the  employee  whose 
drinking  is  recognizably  affecting  his  health  or 
personal  relations.  This  is  the  man  who  is 
costing  his  employer  money,  and  is  the  man  who 
in  many  instances  can  be  helped. 

The  Plan  is  a  flexible  program  which  may 
be  used  in  whole  or  in  part,  depending  on  the 
existing  policies  of  the  company  toward  problem 
drinking,  and  the  size  and  type  of  the  industry. 
It  is  designed  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of 
individual  plant  facilities.  The  major  steps  in 
the  institution  of  the  Yale  Plan  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  First  step  in  the  establishment  of  the 
program  is  to  develop  understanding  of 
the  problem  among  those  in  management. 

They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  alcoholism  as  a  health  problem,  its  ex- 
tent as  it  affects  industry,  and  the  approved 
methods  of  treatment.  If  the  Plan  is  to 
succeed,  it  should  have  the  approval  and 
encouragement  of  top  management.  Man- 
agement should  view  alcoholism  as  an  ill- 
ness and  a  plant  health  problem. 
Material  on  alcoholism,  especially  developed 
for  management,  is  available  from  the  Rut- 
gers Center  of  Alcohol  Studies.  This 
material  should  be  distributed  to  those  at 
the  highest  management  level,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  someone  in  authority  re- 
commending careful  reading  and  consider- 
ation. 

When  sufficient  time  has  passed,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  convene  a  meeting  of  key 
personnel  to  consider  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. 

II.  Responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram, while  a  matter  of  company  policy, 
is  usually  assigned  to  one  of  the  existing 
departments  of  the  plant  or  office.  Be- 
cause problem  drinking  is  primarily  a 
health  matter,  this  responsibility  has  most 
frequently  been  placed  with  the  medical 
department.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
however,  where  this  has  not  been  feasible, 
responsibility  has  been  given  to  the  per- 
sonnel or  employee  relations  divisions. 

III.  The  program  supervisor  should  set  about 
to  organize  the  existing  plant  facilities  that 
lend  themselves  readily  to  furtherance  of 
the  program.  In  a  concern  of  1,500  or 
more  employees,  facilities  useful  for  such  a 
program  will  be  available,  such  as  a  medi- 
cal department,  a  social  work  staff,  an 
industrial  nursing  staff,  welfare  services, 
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a  plant  counsellor,  a  legal  department,  a 
credit  union,  a  recreational  supervisor, 
union  representatives,  or  others.  Through 
the  coordination  of  available  plant  assets 
the  program  may  be  quickly  put  into  oper- 
ation without  any  material  addition  to  the 
staff. 

Where  treatment  and  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities are  lacking  within  a  particular  plant, 
companies  may  take  the  opportunity  to 
create  such  facilities  under  their  own  super- 
vision or  assume  the  leadership  in  esta- 
blishing them  in  their  communities.  It  is 
advisable  to  evaluate  the  agencies  in  the 
community  which  are  equipped  to  render 
services  in  this  field.  In  the  area  of  diagno- 
sis and  treatment,  satisfactory  working 
arrangements  should  be  established  with 
physicians,  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
specializing  in  alcoholic  cases.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  also  with  reputable 
clinics  and  hospitals  that  admit  alcoholics. 
Community  welfare  and  social  groups 
should  be  enlisted.  The  aid  and  guidance  of 
the  courts  and  clergy  should  be  sought. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  a  major  com- 
munity asset  in  the  rehabilitation  of  prob- 
lem drinkers.  As  the  program  advances 
it  may  well  prove  advisable  to  encourage 
development  of  an  A. A.  group  within  the 
plant  itself,  providing  numbers  warrant  it. 

IV.  As  the  program,  especially  rehabilitation 
service,  is  developed,  a  new  conception  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  will 
emerge.  At  that  time  the  program  super- 
visor can  aid  in  developing  a  constructive 
plant  policy  concerning  severance,  disci- 
pline, retirement,  job  placement,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation. 

V.  A  most  important  feature  of  the  Plan  is 
counselling  and  referral.  These  services 
should  be  established  for  the  problem 
drinker  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  early 
phases  of  the  program  the  supervisor  (with 
the  assistance  of  the  medical  and  personnel 
department)  will  most  likely  be  able  to 
handle  this  responsibility.  As  the  case 
load  increases — and  it  will  as  the  program 
proves  its  worth — a  trained  counsellor  may 
be  required. 

The  duties  of  the  counsellor  are  threefold 
namely,  to  identify  the  alcoholic  employee 
who  is  becoming  a  problem  to  himself  and 
to  the  company;  to  interpret  to  him  the 
nature  of  his  problem  and  the  possibility  of 
recovery  from  the  condition ;  and  to  refer 
him  to  the  proper  means  by  which  he  can 
be  restored  to  normal  working  capacity. 
If  the  alcoholic  is  to  be  helped  he  must  be 
viewed  realistically.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  correct  his 
condition   himself.     He   needs   help.     The 


key  to  successful  counselling  is  to  provide 
the  alcoholic  with  support  and  help  without 
necessarily  making  him  aware  of  his  actual 
dependence,  and  in  a  sympathetic,  non- 
critical,  non-moralistic  manner  to  aid  him 
in  developing  a  genuine  desire  to  stop 
drinking  and  to  bring  about  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  a  method  is  available  to  him. 

VI.  Supervisors  and  administrative  personnel 
have  a  leading  role  to  play  in  all  phases  of 
this  program  and  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  success  of  the  Plan  through 
their  improved  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  alcoholic  in  industry.  An  edu- 
cational program  for  these  personnel  should 
be  established  within  the  plant  and  should 
emphasize  the  vital  part  each  is  to  play. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  supervisor  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  practiced  counsellor. 
Rather,  because  of  his  closeness  to  the 
employee  and  his  knowledge  of  his  habits 
and  temperment,  he  should  act  as  liasion 
between  the  employee  and  the  responsible 
division  within  the  plant. 
Short  lectures,  motion  pictures  and  selected 
reading  material  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

VII.  Once  key  personnel  have  been  indoctrinated, 
personnel  can  be  shown  the  differences 
between  drinking,  drunkenness  and  alco- 
holism. Leaflets,  pay  envelope  stuffers, 
posters,  and  brief  articles  in  company  publi- 
cations can  be  used  profitably  to  bring 
about  acceptance  of  treatment  by  those  al- 
ready suffering  from  the  illness.  Such 
materials  have  been  especially  prepared  for 
industry.  Already  tested  for  their  effec- 
tiveness they  can  be  easily  incorporated 
into  a  consistent  information  program  for 
any  company  or  corporation.  It  should 
be  carefully  noted  that  to  be  effective  such 
informational  programs  must  be  geared  to 
an  existing  rehabilitation  service,  must  be 
timed  in  accordance  with  a  recognized  pro- 
gram, and  must  avoid  sensationalism  and 
controversy.  As  isolated  projects  such  ef- 
forts are  not  usually  helpful. 

VIII.  A  survey  should  be  made  by  the  program 
supervisor  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
problem  within  the  plant.  This  can  be  done 
through  techniques  developed  at  the  Rut- 
gers Center  which  avoid  direct  questioning 
or  interference  with  personnel.  Initial  esti- 
mates will  probably  be  on  the  conservative 
side  since  the  "hidden  man"  will  not  come 
forward  until  assured  of  the  Plan's  honesty 
and  efficacy.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany, for  example,  carried  only  70  problem 
drinkers  on  its  program  at  first,  today  it 
carries  some  300.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
program  must  be  continuously  investigated 
if  its  results  are  to  be  ascertained. 
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Films  from  the  Alcoholism  Foundation 

IT'S  BEST  TO  KNOW  —  16mm.,  1961,  Black  and 
White,  Sound,  8  Minutes. 

Steve  Allen  acts  as  commentator  in  this  Holly- 
wood production,  filmed  for  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of  Ontario 
and  the  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta.  The 
set  is  a  TV  stage — Steve  Allen  takes  time  out  to 
talk  directly  to  young  people  about  alcohol.  Three 
dramatic  sequences  follow  showing  young  people 
in  drinking  situations,  showing  how  alcohol  affects 
everyone's  judgment,  vision,  coordination,  and 
behavior.  The  film  is  suitable  for  high  school 
and  college  students  and  young  people  in  the  early 
years  of  earning  a  living.  It  is  designed  to  cap- 
ture their  interest  and  stimulate  discussion. 

TO  YOUR  HEALTH  —  16mm.,  1956,  Color,  Sound, 

10  Minutes,  World  Health  Organization. 

A  technicolor,  cartoon-type  film  which  pre- 
sents the  major  steps  in  the  development  of  alco- 
holism. Underscoring  the  medically  accepted  con- 
cept of  the  alcoholic  as  a  sick  person,  it  pictures 
in  condensed  form  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the 


human  body.  It  includes  mention  of  the  cultural 
background  of  the  custom  of  drinking,  some  as- 
pects of  contemporary  society  which  influence 
people  to  use  alcohol,  and  a  description  of  the 
disease  of  alcoholism  as  it  may  occur  in  certain 
individuals.  The  alcoholic  is  shown  as  a  person  in 
need  of  skilled  medical  help  and  community  aid. 
Suitable  for  high  school,  college,  or  adult  audi- 
ences. 

WHAT  ABOUT  DRINKING  —  16mm.,  Black  and 
White,  Sound,  15  Minutes,  Young  America 
Films. 

A  film  designed  to  stimulate  adolescents  to 
discuss  and  arrive  at  correct  attitudes  regarding 
the  use  of  alcohol.  Produced  in  collaboration  with 
the  Yale  Centre  of  Alcohol  Studies,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. A  group  of  young  people  at  an  informal 
gathering  discuss  the  many  different  attitudes 
concerning  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol.  A  review 
of  main  ideas  expressed  are  given  and  the  film 
ends  with,  "What  do  YOU  think  of  drinking?" 

Other  films  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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